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or 40 years Americans have averaged 3% 
F greater real wages a year—that is, we can 
buy 3% more of what we want this year than 
last. That means we double our standard of liv- 
ing about every 30 years. 


More and better machines have made it pos- 





sible—have made you able to produce more and 





so have more. 








But there are people who say to young men, 
“Don’t work so hard, don’t work yourself out 
of a job, don’t turn out more than the shop aver- 
age.” If today’s young men I!-ten to that advice, 
they will keep costs and prices high, and will 
not let themselves benefit by the steady improve- 
ment in machines. 


You can’t legislate opportunity; you have to 
earn it. 


Source: Tide Magazine 
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The March of the News 





Men at work. There are those in the 
Eisenhower Administration who are be- 
ginning to wish fervently—if privately— 
that Congress would do whatever it’s 
going to do, and go home. 

Talk was going around last week of an 
adjournment target set for the end of 
July . . . Republican leaders were say- 
ing it would be nice if Congress could 
finish about that time—and quit for the 
year . . . From the looks of things, this 
was mostly wishful thinking . .. But 
there were good reasons for the wish. 

New men in Washington—trying to set 
up the machinery of a new Administra- 
tion—are finding that they have to spend 
endless hours on Capitol Hill... 
hours they would much rather spend in 
their departmental offices . . . Appear- 
ances before the committees of Congress 
take a lot. of time . . . Frequently an 
official goes through half a working day 
testifying to a Senate committee... 
only to discover that he must spend half 
of another day telling the same story to 
a committee in the House. 


Headache. It’s an old problem . . . and 
one nobody has ever managed to solve 
. . . Congress has to be informed about 
the Government—and the men with the 
information are the Cabinet officers and 
other department heads. 

It is particularly troublesome right 
now, with new men anxious to try out 
new ideas to get the Administration 
going on a set course . . . One Defense 
Department official remarked last week 
that he could save a billion dollars . . . 
if he could only stay at his desk in the 
Pentagon enough uninterrupted hours to 
do what he thinks ought to be done. 

Such men undoubtedly are thinking 
how nice it would be . . . if Congress 
could close up shop by midsummer, 
and not come back until next year. . . 
That would give the Eisenhower exetu- 
tives several months to devote their 
undivided attention to their jobs. 





Small chance. To old-timers in Wash- 
ington, though, the possibility of a con- 
gressional adjournment by August 1 
seemed remote, indeed . . . Unfinished 
work was piled high in the- committee 
rooms of both the Senate and the House. 

Hardly any of the big appropriation 
bills had been passed . . . The Eisen- 
hower tax program was taking time, 
and moving slowly . . . The same thing 
was true of half a dozen other pieces of 
legislation. 

Talk of adjournment until the new 
year sounded fine . . . but chances are 
that Congress—if it does recess this 
summer—will be back in session, com- 
mittee hearings and all, by autumn. 


Familiar setting. It was like old home 
week . . . President Eisenhower drove 
away from the White House one day 
last week—and showed up later at the 
Pentagon to lunch with the incoming 
and retiring members of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. 

Nobody would deny that Mr. Eisen- 
hower obviously enjoys himself when he 
gets around men who are dressed in the 
uniform he wore most of his own adult 
life . . . That same day—after lunching 
with “the brass’—he and Mrs. Eisen- 
hower gave a garden party at the 
White House for wounded veterans 
whose service records range all the way 
from Korea to the Spanish-American 
War. 

The President beamed his delight as 
he walked about the garden chatting 
with GI’s of all ages . . . At one point 
he spotted in a crowd a retired major 
general—Joseph W. Beacham—who had 
been Cadet Eisenhower’s football coach 
at West Point. 

“Oh, brother,” exclaimed the Presi- 
dent. “Are you as tough as you used to 
be?” 

In the words of today’s GI, Beacham, 
now 80, grinned like a man who'd never 
had it so good. 
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Nothing is taken for granted at Western 

Electric. We test and inspect, and check 

lake GQ HCW 00 again... even X-ray cameras are used, 
——— ed 


You take your Bell telephone pretty much for granted—and we’re 
glad you do! For that shows that we at Western Electric must 
have done our job well. 


You see, as manufacturing unit of the Bell System, we make 
the telephones, switchboards, cables and other things that serve 
you. Because they work so dependably, you seldom give a thought 
to the equipment behind your telephone service. 


From the earliest days of the telephone, our aim has been to MANUFACTURING AND SUPPLY 
produce equipment that won’t let you down—and to do it at the UNIT OF THE BELL SYSTEM 
lowest possible cost. That’s how Western Electric helps to make 
your Bell telephone service so good—and such a good value. 





You expect the best value from G-E fluorescent lamps 





Extra twist squeezes more 
light from G-E slimline lamps 


FY 


The electron flow that lights a fluorescent lamp is started by a 
special chemical mix held on tungsten filaments at each end of the 
lamp. How long the lamp lasts depends in part on how long the 
chemical clings to the filament. In most lamps, the filament is 
twisted into a double coil, to hold a quantity of the mix in a firm grip. 

General Electric goes a step further by giving the double coil 
a third twist — making a triple coil. Used in G-E slimline and 
other G-E instant-start lamps, the triple coil holds more mix, 
and holds it more firmly. It gives you extra light for your money 
because it makes the lamps last longer. This is another example 
of why you can expect the best value from G-E fluorescent lamps. 


You can put your confidence in— 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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Without peace in Korea, Eisenhower is to be in trouble with Congress. 

Peace, an end to fighting, and the President can have his way in most 
things. No peace, more war, and there'll be a forced recasting of policy. 

Endless drift, definitely, is getting on the nerves of Congress. 





There's real trouble brewing on foreign policy, on handout programs. 

Eisenhower, wanting to please, is for continued big handouts. 

Congress, restive over cost, is beginning to question the whole policy of 
strength through gifts, the policy of trying to buy friends with dollars. 

Taft statement on foreign policy merely reflected a deep undercurrent. 





Here is what the developing argument is all about: 

U.S. troops today, in sizable numbers, are stationed in 49 separate 
countries of the world. That's an awful lot of places to defend. 

Taxpayers of U.S., in aid alone, are putting up more than half as much to 
help Europe defend itself as Europe is putting up for its own defenses. Also, 
nearly one third of America's own armed forces are stationed in Europe to help 
defend that continent--on top of the dollars of aid handed out. 

U.S. taxpayers, altogether, are putting up more to defend Europe than 
Europe's taxpayers are putting up. Yet, in Western Europe are 225 million 
people and in U.S. are 160 million people. Western Europe, apparently unworried 
about any Communist threat, is glad to let U.S. pay the bill for its defense. 




















France, the cornerstone of U.S. European plans, is not able to maintain a 
strong government. The French refuse to send drafted youths to fight to help 
save French Indochina from Communist armies. 

Germans, with man power and industry, are not permitted to rearm. 

Britain, making a major defense effort, like U.S., has its forces all over 
the world. But Britain, relatively, is not powerful. 

Japan, with trained man power and some industry, is not armed. 

U.S., in effect, is left to hold up the non-Communist world. Russia, 
however, on her side, is pushing the armament of all, getting results. 


Stirring, deep down in Congress, are these conclusions: 

Truman-Acheson foreign policy, still in effect, does not work well. 

U.S., powerful as it is, is overcommitted in today's world. 

A powerful U.S. still needs allies. Allies, however, must be those who want 
U.S. friendship and who will help, not always drag their heels. 

U.S. power will have to be concentrated at trouble spots, not scattered. 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


Korea, in war, needs more attention than Europe does without a war and with people 
who could build effective defenses if they would make the effort. 

Drift and wishful thinking do not necessarily win victories. 

Out of these conclusions, coming from the grass roots through Congress, will 
come a gradual recasting of U.S. policy, forced on the White House. A new policy 
will be based upon association of willing allies rather than upon an effort to 
work through an unwilling coalition of uncertain friends. 





In Korea, where war is real and peace elusive: 

Big new offensive is not in the cards. Communists have known all along 
that the decision was against bigger war, truce or no truce. 

Stalemate is the continuing prospect. No surrender, no success. 

South Korean forces, gradually, will take over more. American troops, 
gradually, will have less to do, less front-line duty. Rotation will go on. 

Tendency will be to stabilize, not to try to win. 

It remains to be seen when U.S. officials will get into a mood to give up, 
to go all the way toward meeting the full demands of the Communists. 














Arms spending, even without a truce, will be cut moderately. 

Air Forces will go on growing, but more slowly. Army will be whittled a 
bit. Navy will be cut somewhat. Icea will be to tailor spending to a size that 
U.S. taxpayers can live with in the foreseeable future. 

Aid abroad, where Allies are reluctant, is due for a sharp cut. 

Military forces of U.S., as time goes on, will be stabilized at a level 
that assures security in a dangerous world. Idea of sharp cuts when Russia 
coos, then scrambled build-up when she growls, will be abandoned. 











Taxes, as things look now, will be high for a long time. 

Tax cuts, however, of modest proportions, are coming. Excess-profits tax, 
as of now, is slated to fade out. Eisenhower probably can't save it. 

Individuals are pramised cuts for next January l. 

Corporations, other than those paying an excess-profits tax, are not now in 
real sight of relief. Excises, too, are likely to remain high. 

Sales tax is a remote possibility, not something to expect. 

As long as there is no real peace, taxes will stay relatively high. 











Business prospects, too, are tied to peace prospects. Business, at near 
record levels now, appears to be at its top, with the next turn down. 

Turn down in business, will be moderate when it comes, not drastic. A 
drastic upset would be unlikely except as a result of speculative excesses, 
which have not occurred. Adjustment, when it comes, will reflect an end to arms 
expansion, a Slowing in plant expansion of business, some tightening in the 
Supply and cost of money. At the moment everything is humming. 











Eisenhower, in taking his positions, is lining up with the Eastern or 
so-called *liberal" and internationalist wing of the Republican Party. 

Taft, in questioning some Eisenhower attitudes, is reflecting the view of 
the Midwestern and Western wing of the party, less European-minded. 

Coolness of Britain and France toward Eisenhower's leadership, failure to 
show much enthusiasm toward U.S., tends to encourage the Taft view. 
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This luckily, was just a test. Both cars in 
the test were driven at the same speed, brakes 
were applied at the same point, Only the 
tires were different. 


If you had been driving the car on the 
left (and if that screen had been live people), 
somebody would have been hurt. But the 
car on the right was equipped with Double 
Eagles, with the high-traction Resist-a-skid 
Tread. It stopped in time. 


The All-Nylon Cord Double Eagle gives 


He stopped in time with Resist-a-skid Tread ! 
And only the All-Nylon Cord Double Eagle has it! 





greater safety against blowouts, too. All- 
Nylon cords make the Double Eagle 14 to 
2 times as strong as premium tires made 
with standard cords. 


We call this tire the Plus-10 Double Eagle 
because it is superior in 10 important ways. 
But with all these advancements, it costs 
only about 5% more than premium tires 
made of rayon. 


See this tire at your Goodyear dealer’s 
now. Goodyear, Akron 16, Ohio. 


America needs better, safer roads. Let’s bring them up to PAR. 


PLUS-10 DOUBLE EAGLE.. World's finest passenger-car tire 





GOODFYEAR 


Double Eagle, T. M.—The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron 16, Ohio 























Washington Whispers esses 


[What appears on this page is reported in Washington and other news centers] 


White House View—Boom to Level Off . . . Wilson Battle 
Against Politics . . . R. A. Butler: Britain's Strong Man? 


President Eisenhower, in approving 
cuts in military spending, is betting 
that tensions in the world will ease, 
not increase, over the years just 
ahead. 


x ere 


Charles E. Wilson, Secretary of De- 
fense, is setting something of en- 
durance record for standing ‘up to 
political pressures in defense spend- 
ing. It has been almost three months 
since an important Republican Sena- 
tor promised his constituents that he 
would have approval of a big project 
for his State within one week. The 
project still is not approved. 


x «ek 


The view of White House advisers on 
the business outlook is that the pres- 
ent boom is reaching for its top right 
now and will level off for a time be- 
fore wearing out. There is no present 
concern about any setback. 


x * * 


Richard Nixon, Vice President, is be- 
ing swamped with callers who can’t 
be given a place on the White House 
calendar of visitors and who then 
turn to the Vice President as one with 
close White House ties. Mr. Nixon is 
having to make appointments as 
much as a month in advance. 


xk 


Sherman Adams, chief of staff to the 
President, is planning a rather ex- 
tended trip in Europe. There is some 
suggestion that this period will be 
used to smooth some ruffled feelings 
of Republican politicians who have 
had a rather rough time with the 
White House staff. 


& & & 


Mr. Eisenhower refuses to be con- 
cerned by the evidence of slow motion 
on the part of a Republican Con- 
gress. The President feels that the 
country can stand relief from a period 
of high-pressure Government, driving 
constantly to bring about big changes. 


Senator Robert Taft is putting West- 
ern European nations on notice that 
there may be a limit to ihe heel drag- 
ging this country will put up with be- 
fore considering alternatives to the 
present policy of handouts. There is 
a hint that Congress figures Europe 
could do more to help itself. 


xk 


Aides of John Foster Dulles, Secre- 
tary of State, are “talking down’ the 
importance of the coming Bermuda 
meeting between President Eisen- 
hower, Prime Minister Churchill and 
the Premier of France. It seems that 
Bermuda is designed as a delaying 
action to keep Mr. Churchill from 
any hasty journey to Moscow. 


x *k * 


American military commanders in 
Korea are not at all happy about hav- 
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ing India’s Nehru, who contributed 
nothing to the wer in Korea, actually 
fix the terms for a military truce. 
U. S. commanders in past wars have 
been permitted to fix the terms on the 
basis of military accomplishment, 


x * * 


Georgi Malenkov, Russia’s new No, | 
man, is getting kicks from the satel. 
lites in Europe about Russia’s “China 
first” program. The European satel. 
lites complain that they are being 
milked to help the Chinese when the 
satellites need help themselves. 


x * * 


Some important French _ politicians 
are toying with the idea of dealing di- 
rectly with Russia in the event the 
United States places its influence on 
the side of rearming Germany for 
membership in the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. The French 
idea is to keep the Germans disarmed. 


x « *& 


Dwight Eisenhower is becoming in- 
creasingly concerned by the evi- 
dence of chronic political weakness in 
France. Questions are being raised 
concerning defenses of Europe that 
rest upon a French Government that 
periodically is headless. 


xk * 


High military officials are explaining 
to questioners that the French in 
Indochina are no more interested in 
winning their war against Communist 
forces than United Nations forces 
were interested in winning the Korean 
war. It is pointed out that French 
forces have not taken opportunities 
to destroy Communist armies. 


x kk 


R. A. Butler, Britain’s Chancellor 0 
the Exchequer, is making a highly fe 
vorable impression on the top menit 
the Eisenhower Administration. The 
tendency is to look upon him as the 
strong man of the British Govett 
ment. 
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George Washington Never Sleeps Here! 


How the money you put in the bank helps create more jobs for all 





Here's A sHINY new 753 quarter just 
deposited with us. We want to show 
you what a big wheel it is—and how it 
never goes to sleep on the job of serving 
country, industry, and you. 


Busy Money 


This quarter, along with millions of 
others, might be earmarked for Grand 
Rapids and the manufacture of a new 
line of dining room furniture. Or, it 
might go directly to a small business- 
man right in your own community. 


Take your local appliance dealer, for 
example—or the fellow who runs the 


garage. He wants to expand his business 
to give you better service and, naturally 
enough, make a greater profit for him- 
self. For the extra money he needs, he 
calls on a bank. The bank of his choos- 
ing. 


14,000 Commercial Banks 


And, he has a wide choice! That’s 
because there are 14 thousand com- 
mercial banks in the United States with 
164 billion dollars on deposit—money 
that’s ready to serve American business. 


Most likely, he'll pick one in his 
neighborhood that’s as friendly as it is 


helpful and experienced. Yes, compe- 
tition keeps banks on their toes, too! 

The humanness of a bank is impor- 
tant to each individual customer who 
banks there. But the job that commer- 
cial banks do is important to the entire 
nation. For, under our American system 
of competitive enterprise, when money 
goes to work, people do too. 

In this way, banks help to maintain 
and strengthen this country’s economy. 

Chase National Bank is proud of the 
part it is playing in American progress. 


The CHASE Nationa! Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 








How television helps 
your child to know and grow 


Television has been aptly called an ex- 
tension of human sight. It broadens the 
horizons of every viewer—young and 
old, and for that reason alone merits 
the title “teacher.” 

But when you see television in its 
deliberate role of educating the youth 
of America—with specific programs 
aimed at every age level—you will 
understand why leading educators pre- 
dict that today’s generation of children 
will be the most intelligent and best 
informed of all. 





apple for the teacher ! 


Start with a tiny-tot program like 
Ding Dong School (10 a.m., EDT, 
weekdays, NBC). 


You'll agree with The New York 
Times: “It imbues in the youngster a 
sense of friendliness, confidence and 
faith that is truly magical.” 

TV takes you right up the “grades”— 
all the way to informative programs 
like Youth Wants to Know, American 
Forum of the Air, and Today at the UN. 


And then, of course, there are the 
great and historical events broadcast 
by TV as well as by radio: political 
conventions, the inauguration of a 





President, the coronation of a Queen. 


Today, thousands of schoolrooms are 
TV-equipped for reception of programs 
of educational interest. And by means 
of closed-circuit TV, classrooms can be 
visually unified for lectures and demon- 
strations, making television a lecture 
hall of wide proportions and a vital new 
tool in teaching. 


Just as NBC—a service of RCA- 
pioneers programs that teach your child 
to know and grow, so one of the great 
objectives of RCA is to make television 
the most effective instrument of educa- 
tion ever known. 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


World leader in radio — first in television 
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LABOR COSTS 
GOING UP 


But Prices Can‘t Follow—Somebody Faces a Squeeze 


something will have to give. 





Unions are getting another round of 
wage increases in the first year of a’ Re- 
publican Administration. The raises in 
this round usually are smaller than in 
the seven previous rounds of the postwar 
period, but they are real. 

For the most part, higher pay is going 
only to union members. Often the raises 
are from $2 to $4 a week on the basis of 
40 hours of work. The result is an addi- 
tion to costs that will be hard to pass 
along in higher prices in the present pe- 
tiod of growing competition. 

In the automobile industry, General 
Motors, Ford and Chrysler are giving in- 
creases of 5 cents an hour 
and are incorporating 19 
cents of past increases into 
base pay. These companies 
also have granted increased 
pension benefits. Skilled 
auto workers, in some in- 
stances, are getting substan- 
tial increases over and above 
those going to the unskilled. 

(For details on the auto 
contracts see page 82.) 
You get an idea of what 
is happening to wages in 
1953 by glancing at the 
table on this page. It shows 
the range of increases in 
various industries. 
Comparable increases this 
time are less frequent for 
salaried workers. Those in 

vernment service, as a 
tule, are not being raised 
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Cost of running a business will be higher 
this year. Labor once more is to get a bigger 
share of the employer's dollar. 

High rates of pay, no real problem now, 
add up to trouble later. When sales fall off 


For workers, this means unemployment, 
shorter hours, lower pay. Living standards, 
now high and getting higher, will decline. 

Right now, things are rosy. Wage earners 
are getting more, and their purchasing power 





keeps rising. Downturn, if it comes, will hurt. 


Raises that are being given become 
imbedded in business costs. To the ex- 
tent that they are not offset by increases 
in efficiency they tend to squeeze profit 
margins. That squeeze, however, is tem- 
pered in many industries by a lowering 
of prices in a number of raw materials. 
The union workers, in many cases, are 
getting the dollars farmers are losing 
through declining agricultural prices. The 
products of agriculture are an important 
share of the raw-material supply. 

The level of wage rates, as the chart 
on page 13 shows, has been in a sharp 
rise ever since the end of World War II. 


From $42 to $72. The average wage 
earner in industry today, in the field of 
manufacturing, makes $1.75 an hour. 
By the time the new round of wages, 
now under way, runs its course, the av- 
erage level of pay will be nearly $1.80 
an hour. This means that the average 
worker will take home $72 for 40 hours 
of work. Seven years ago, the year after 
the war ended, he took home $42.40 for 
a 40-hour week. 

That isn’t the whole story of workers’ 
income, however. Many have added to 
their take-home pay through overtime 
work in the postwar period. At General 

Motors, for example, 15 per 
cent of the total hours 
worked is estimated to be 
overtime hours. 

Through all the postwar 
years the level of wages 
and the cost of living have 
been spiraling upward. In 
that spiral, the wage earn- 
er, on an average, found 
that his income kept up 
with the rise in living costs, 
or stayed ahead of it. In- 
come of some other groups 
in the population lagged 
seriously behind. 

Once again, it is the or- 
ganized wage earner who is 
getting the raises. This time 
the raises are coming in 
the face of a stabilized, or 
slightly declining cost of 
living. An hour of work 
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for an average wage earner, as a result 
buys more in the way of goods and sen. 
ices than ever before. His standard of 
living is rising once more. 

Yet there may be a catch in this spiral. 
ing. 

Even now, the big group of people op 
farms is finding that its income wil] a 
less far than in a long time. Prices pea 
down for things the farmer sells and the, 
are holding high for the things he mus 
buy. It is beginning to appear that indy. 
try is turning out some t’pes of goods 
faster than those goods can be marketed, 
Sooner or later there will be cutbacks jp 
production. This will mean shorter hows 
of work for many, loss of overtime for 
large number of workers, loss of jobs for 
some. 

Pressure. If industry finds that jt 
cannot market readily all that it can 
make at existing prices, there will be 
great pressure to economize. 

Labor costs in industry today are 
high and rigid. In time of trouble, it js 
considered very unlikely that union 
leaders will agree to reductions in hour. 
ly rates of pay. If a squeeze develops on 
profits as competition intensifies, man- 
agement in industry will be under jn. 
tense pressure to get along with fewer 
workers. Labor costs are the big costs on 
which savings can be made. 

The higher these costs go, the greater 
will be the pressure to find ways to 
economize in the use of labor. Success, 
in a period of intense competition, wil 
go to the company that finds ways to 
utilize the least high-cost labor. 

Unions, however, are expected to in- 
sist that most raises in pay be held in 
times of adjustment as in times of pros- 
perity. Occasionally, a union will accept 
pay cuts, as the textile unions in the 
North have done to help the industry 
maintain a competitive position with the 
South, but this is not common practice. 

The unions, more often than not, take 
the attitude toward pay cuts that the 
automobile workers now are_ taking. 
Three years ago, the auto companies 
signed five-year contracts that permitted 
wages to ga up or down as the cost of 
living fluctuated. An occasional wage cut 
resulted, but the over-all trend was up. 

The union recently asked, and ob 
tained, a revision of the five-year col 
tract to include 19 cents of past increases 
in base pay. That insures them against 
any sharp drop in wage rates if prices 
turn downward. 

For workers who keep their jobs and 
work full time, pay raises now being 
granted will mean real gains. During the 
next 12 months it is probable that living 
costs will decline moderately. Tax cuts, 
too, are scheduled for next year. Houtly 
rates of pay will rise, and this higher pay 
will buy more. 
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It is in the wage-earning group that 
most gains in standards of living have 
occurred since the war, and the outlook 
js for further gains by this time next 
year. White-collar groups, investors and 
persons living on fixed incomes have not 
averaged so well. 

Shifts in buying power. A glance 
at the “real” income positions of various 
groups of wage earners shows what has 
been happening and what can be ex- 
pected in the months ahead. For ex- 
ample: 

Steelworkers, on the average, had 
buving power in June, 1950, just before 
Korea, of $60 a week. That buying power 
now is $67 a week and is expected to 
reach $74 a year from now. This will be 
a gain of 23 per cent or $14. 

Metal miners will be doing even bet- 
ter next year, when their weekly buying 
power is expected to be up 43 per cent. 
They were getting $51 in buying-power 
income before Korea, are getting $66 
now and will be up to around .$73 in 
1954. 

Soft-coal miners stand to increase 
their buying power 16 per cent on the 
average by next year, compared with the 
pre-Korea level. Other gains include 19 
per cent for aircraft workers; 21 per cent 
for meat packers; 10 per cent for oil 
refinery workers; and 10 per cent for 
railroad workers. 

These estimates of workers’ buying 
power assume a 10 per cent cut in in- 
come taxes, scheduled for next year, a 
8 per cent decline in the cost of living, 
and pay raises in 1953 half as large as 
those of 1952. 

Outside the wage-earning groups, the 
situation is somewhat different. 

Schoolteachers now are only slightly 
better off than they were in June, 1950, 
but by next year will show a gain of 
around 7 per cent over the pre-Korea 
level. Their buying power, pre-Korea, 
was around $51 a week. It now is $52, 
and is expected to reach $55 in 1954. 

Government workers will go from 
about $54 in June, 1950, to $56 next 
year, a 3 per cent improvement. 

Not all white-collar groups will be 
better off compared with 1950, however. 
Employes of security dealers and ex- 
change workers are expected to have 
‘lightly less purchasing power a year 
from now, even with taxes reduced and 
living costs down. Farmers, too, will find 
themselves a little worse off. 

Employers in 1953 are going along 
with union demands for another round 
of raises, just as they have in other post- 
War years. Sales are high, prices are 
stable, and added labor costs often can 
be absorbed. But these higher labor costs 
can be a source of real trouble, once the 


market becomes saturated and prices 
start to sag, 
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Wages’ 
Steep Climb— 
They're Still Rising 


(Average Hourly Earnings in Factories) 
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What It Means to Be Queen 


Her Majesty, the Queen—it's 
a trying and difficult job for a 
young woman. But Elizabeth Il 
seems up to it. 

Britons are both proud and 
fond of the new royal family. 
Elizabeth and her Duke are far 
more than a symbol of the 
Crown. 

With their children, they’re ev- 
erybody’s “‘ideal family’’—and a 
tie that binds the people of the 
Commonwealth. 


LONDON 

Britain's Queen, Elizabeth II, is 
putting British monarchy in the spot- 
light in a way no sovereign has done 
in this century. 

The Queen, her personable young 
husband and their two small children, 
are so popular here that most Britons 
speak of them almost as part of the fam- 
ily. And their comings and goings are 
matters of top interest in countries the 
world around. To the British, a corona- 
tion is “good and proper” business—and 
this year’s has turned out to be pleasantly 
profitable in hard cash because of the 
visitors who poured into England. 

Elizabeth II, of course, cannot hope 
to duplicate the epoch of British power 
associated with her famous namesake. 
Since the days of the American Revolu- 
tion, British sovereigns have “reigned” 
instead of. “ruled.” Since 1931, the do- 
minions have been fully self-governed. 
Still, for most Britons, the new Queen 
symbolizes the unity of nearly a quarter 
of the world’s population that is linked 
in one way or another with the British 
crown. 

The Queen, herself, has no vestige of 
the power of her historic predecessors, 
Elizabeth I and Victoria. Her word is 
no more law than that of any Briton-in- 
the-street. She can consult with Govern- 
ment officials, but she cannot tell them 
what to do. Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill—himself one of her closest ad- 
mirers—is the real head of the Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland. 

Still, Elizabeth II is more than a mere 
symbol of the old monarchy. Her popu- 
larity gives her a high place in the af- 
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Elizabeth’s Power Is 


fairs of Great Britain. How she lives, the 
way she handles her family, her likes 
and dislikes are matters of top interest 
throughout the Commonwealth. 

Elizabeth, at 27, has developed into 
an attractive young lady with dignity 
and a pleasant smile. Almost since in- 
fancy, she has been trained for this job, 
chiefly by her father, George VI, and her 
grandmother, Queen Mary, who died 
only two months ago. Elizabeth had to 
conquer childhood streaks of imperious- 
ness and extreme reserve. More recently, 
she has had to watch her 
weight. 

Thanks to her early train- 
ing, Elizabeth II seems well 
qualified to carry out one 
of her principal jobs, that of 
running the royal establish- 
ment. She began to help 
her father in this task be- 
fore her marriage, and has 
a reputation for being effi- 
cient and _ conscientious 
about bookkeeping and ad- 
ministration. 

The Queen’s household 
help numbers more than 
600 persons. Many of these 
help her in administering af- 
fairs at the four big royal res- 
idences of Buckingham Pal- 
ace in London, nearby Wind- 
sor Castle, Balmoral Castle 
in Scotland and Sandring- 
ham House in Norfolk 
County. Yet it is Elizabeth 
who must give the final word in many 
matters each day, such as her calendar of 
public appearances, donations to worthy 
causes, and selection of guests for state 
functions. And she has to see to it that the 
family lives within the royal income. 

Elizabeth II gets no salary or wage 
as such. Shortly after her accession to 
the throne in February, 1952, Parliament 
fixed an annual sum of nearly 2.8 mil- 
lion dollars to cover all public and pri- 
vate expenses of the Queen and her im- 
mediate family. Actually, the Windsor 
family holds title in Britain to lands 
earning the equivalent of 4 million. Her 
Majesty's Government—not Her Majesty 
—gains from the difference. 

From Elizabeth’s share of the parlia- 
mentary appropriation, she must pay all 
the day-by-day expenses of the royal 
household, including all charity dona- 
tions and entertainments in the name of 
the Queen. She does have one advan- 


in Her Popular Appeal 


tage over all other Britons—she pays no 
income tax. However, the rest of her fam. 
ily, including her husband, must pay tax 
on the individual sums they receive. 
though they get liberal deductions. 

In addition to these administrative 
duties, the Queen is kept informed about 
all important political or economic moves 
affecting the Commonwealth. Prime 
Minister Churchill does much of this 
himself, face to face, at least once q 
week. The Queen’s role in this discus. 
sion is clear. Her father and grandfather 
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exercised their right to encourage or 
warn the Prime Ministers of their day, 
but they did it so delicately that no 
one could accuse them of trying to “rule” 
rather than “reign.” Britons expect the 
Queen to do the same. 

All these things, however, are se 
ondary to her principal role—serving a 
symbol of Britain and the Common- 
wealth. What matters most to her subjects 
is how she carries out her public appeat- 
ances. To the average Briton, the Queen 
is the head of the whole British family, 
and he wants to see a lot of her. 

This means that the Queen must 0 
out many times a week, ‘even if she has 
a cold, to open an exhibit, attend a bene- 
fit concert, chat with factory workers 
address a state function. On top of this, 
she must entertain important Britons 
and foreigners. Two or three times a ye, 
the Queen will invite hundreds to #@ 

(Continued on page 16) 
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. To Crown a Queen... 


QUEEN’S TITLE 


“Elizabeth Il, by the grace of God, of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern lreland, and of her other realms and terri- 
tories, Queen, head of the Commonwealth, defender of the faith.”’ 


HISTORY 


Elizabeth Il is the 62d recognized 
British sovereign, anc-the sixth 


i} Queen. British rulers fhave been 


crowned at Westminster since 1066. 


CORONATION CHAIR 


~O RIFUAL 
Coronation ceremony is a Church of 
England service, amounting to a conse- 
cration of the British sovereign. This 
ceremony, historically held in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, lasts two and a half hours. 


British sovereigns are crowned in King Edward's Chair. It was 
specially built of oak about 1297 A.D., by orders of Edward I, to 
enclose the Stone of ‘Scone, which he brought back from Scotland. 


CEREMONIAL CROWN 
St. Edward's Crown, made in 
1660, is placed by the Arch- 
bishop ef Canterbury on the 
sovereign’s head. It weighs 
nearly seven pounds, and is 
worn only for a few minutes 
in the sovereign’s lifetime. 


PHILIP’S ROLE 


The Duke of Edinburgh, husband of the Queen, has 
not so far received the rank of Prince Consort, but 
as “Second in the Realm” he is placed immediately 
after the Archbishop in paying homage to the 


STATE CROWN 

For the rest of her life, Elizabeth’s crown for 
state occasions is the Imperial State Crown, 
made for Queen Victoria in, 1838. It weighs 
two and one-half pounds, an@ embodies 2,783 
diamonds, 277 pearls, 17 sapphires, 11 emer- 
alds and 5 rubies. 


SPECTATORS 
7,600 in the Abbey, 
about a million on the 
procession routes. 


Queen. This role provides that he ride with the 
Queen to and from the Abbey and join her in tak- 
ing Holy Communion during the coronation cere- 


mony. 


PRINCE CHARLES 

He is the heir apparent, although 
too young to participate in the coro- 
nation of Elizabeth. Some years 
from now he will be invested form- 
ally with the title, ‘Prince of Wales.’ 


ROYAL INCOME 

Queen Elizabeth received a special 
grant of $350,000 to cover coronation 
expenses. of the royal household. This 
is in addition to the 2.8 million dollars 
allowed annually to the household 
from the earnings of royal properties in 
Great Britain. 


ROYAL RESIDENCE 


The Queen’s state residence is Buckingham Palace, in 
if: London. Her family residence is Windsor Castle, near Eton. 


d 


Holiday residence is taken at Balmoral, in Scotland, or 


Sandringham, in Norfolk. The Queen Mother and Princess 
Margaret live in Clarence House, London. 


© 1953, By U.S. News Pub, Corp 
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QUEEN ELIZABETH Il AND ROYAL FAMILY 


—British Information Service 


... the affection of a commonwealth 


elaborate outdoor reception on the pal- 
ace grounds. 

Not only Elizabeth but her family must 
carry out such public responsibilities. 
In fact, much of her popularity can be 
traced to the fact that she has a family 
of her own, and that it conforms to the 
average Briton’s picture of the ideal 
British family—well-organized, home- 
loving and devoted. 

Philip, the Queen’s 32-year-old hus- 
band, often shares her public appear- 
ances. His position is delicate, for he 
must always remain subordinate—though 
helpful—to his wife at public functions. 
The Queen has named him “Second in 
the Realm,” and this eased his position 
somewhat. For instance, it gave him prec- 
edence over all except the Archbishop 
of Canterbury in paying homage to the 
Queen in the coronation ceremony. But 
embarrassing problems will continue to 
arise. As an example, the Queen had to 
make a special rule that Philip might 
ride with her to and from the ceremony. 

In time, Elizabeth may take care of 
such problems by granting Philip the 
higher rank of Prince Consort, which 
Queen Victoria bestowed on her hus- 
band, Albert. Among other things, such 
a step would permit the Duke to partici- 
pate—discreetly—with the Queen in 
state decisions. 

Meantime, Philip seems to have suc- 
ceeded in his peculiar situation. He is 
handsome and lively, and this has won 
friends for the royal family. The Queen 
stands for the old traditions of dignity 
and sobriety. Philip is more dashing. 
Elizabeth’s personality has become no- 
ticeably warmer and more relaxed since 
their marriage, and most Britons give 
the Duke credit for the change. 
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The Duke is a seafaring man, and 
much more venturesome than his wife. 
Not long ago he learned to fly, and on 
two occasions a helicopter landed on the 
Buckingham Palace grounds to pick up 
the Duke and transport him to appear- 
ances outside London. Science is one of 
his hobbies, and his first major speech 
as the future Queen’s husband was a 
well-prepared address to the British 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science. 

With all his zest, Philip still takes his 
role seriously. His public behavior is 
modest and circumspect. Within the 
amily, he is the head of the house in 
the British tradition. On family outings, 
for example, Philip often drives the car, 
as any British husband should. 

As the symbolic British family, Eliza- 
beth and Philip are especially fortunate 
in having two attractive children—the 
heir apparent, Prince Charles, now 4% 
years old, and Princess Anne, 2%. Britons 
follow the doings of the youngsters eag- 
erly, and hardly a day passes without 
some mention of them in the newspapers. 
Both of the children lead fairly secluded 
lives except for a few playmates. How- 
ever, they are photographed frequently, 
and usually one or both of the parents 
appear in the background. 

Both Charles and Anne soon will start 
the training expected of royal children, 
with special attention to deportment and 
the duties of royalty. This will be espe- 
cially true of Charles, for in a few years’ 
time he will undergo his own ritual cere- 
mony in becoming Prince of Wales. 

Today, the term “royal family” applies 
specifically to those four persons—Eliza- 
beth II, her husband and their two chil- 
dren. Some time before the coronation 


ceremony, Elizabeth’s mother, the elde 
Elizabeth, and the Queen’s sister, Prin, 
cess, Margaret, moved out of Buckingham 
Palace. Now they live in neighboring 
Clarence House. But they, too, will cop. 
tinue to share in public appearance; 
and follow the Queen’s suggestions, 

This adds up to something like a fam. 
ily picture—and that’s exactly what the 
coronation means to most Britons. It’s, 
big reunion for the Commonweal) 
“family” and an occasion for patching up 
differences. 

Family ties have loosened a good deal 
in recent years, but the coronation dem. 
onstrates that British influence is stil] . ¥ 
going concern. By taking the oath g 
Westminster Abbey, Elizabeth become 
not only Britain’s 62d recognized go. 
ereign, but “head” of the Common 
wealth. Unlike her great-great-grand. 
mother, Victoria, she is not “Empress of 
India.” Yet two of the most honored 
coronation guests to accept invitations 
were Prime Minister Nehru, who fo 
years fought British rule in India, and 
Prime Minister Malan, who threatens 
to pull the Union of South Africa out of 
the Commonwealth. 

Other leaders made the ceremonial 
trip to London from all the dominions 
and colonies over the globe. However 
these leaders may feel about British pol- 
icy, just their presence reminds foreign 
ers of the historic British talent for selling 
British goods and financial and adnmin- 
istrative skill to others—and getting good 
fees for them. Even nations with which 
the British have recently been at odds 
put their best foot forward for the 
Queen. The Government of Israel, for 
example, has planted a “Queen Eliza 
beth Coronation Forest.” 

Despite these things, however, there 
isn’t a man or woman in England who 
isn’t aware that the new Queen reigns 
under conditions far different from those 
of Victoria. 

There are still the usual 800 or so Brit- 
ish peers—but few of them could afford 
the price of coronation robes in these 
times. Many patched up old ones. Other 
rented regalia, and_ still hundreds o 
others bought velveteen robes trimmed 
with shaved rabbit fur instead of buying 
ermine and velvet. And, for all his 
trouble, the peer could hardly hope t0 
get as close a view of the Queen as the 
ordinary British family could by watch 
ing television. 

Thus the coronation of Elizabeth Il 
spotlights changes as well as stability in 
the history of the British. How much the 
British economy profits from the crow! 
ing of the Queen can only be estimated 
months from now. It is certain, howevel, 
that the whole affair is a substantial suc 
cess—for British pride as well as the 
Government purse. 
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COURSE OF EMPIRE: 
FROM VICTORIA TO ELIZABETH 


Changes in a Span of 52 Years 


Elizabeth's British Common- 
wealth is a far cry from Victoria’s 
| Empire that covered a quarter of 
the globe. 

India is on its own. Burma is 
gone. Commonwealth nations 
tule themselves. The Navy that 
ruled the waves is No. 3 now. 

Here is the story of what's hap- 
pened to the British Empire in 
the half century between Queens. 


LONDON 

Queen Elizabeth II today is sitting 
on the throne of a British Empire that 
is vastly changed—an Empire long in 
decline and threatened with further 
whittling. 

Displacement of that Empire as the 
world’s greatest power has come within 
the memory of living men. But the peo- 
ple who owe loyalty to the young Queen 
still are a powerful force in the world. 
Their strong influence is wielded through 
a Commonwealth, a new type of free as- 
sociation of independent nations. They 
join their strength through loyalty to 
the Crown. 

It was another Queen, Victoria, who 
reigned over the Empire at the height of 
its power—a time when Britannia ruled 
all the world’s seas, one fourth of all the 
land, and one fourth of all the people. 

The new Queen, being crowned just 
52 years after Victoria’s death, finds her 
sway is narrowed down a great deal. 

The rule of the British Government 
that Elizabeth symbolizes now extends 
oly to one twentieth, not one fourth, of 
ill the world’s land surface. The Queen’s 
Navy no longer rules the seas. The 
Queen’s ministers wield dominion over 
only one twentieth of the world’s people, 
tot one fourth as in Victoria’s day. 

Victoria’s Empire, over the course of 

alf a century, has turned into the Com- 
monwealth. Vast imperial possessions, 
directed from London, now are shrunk 
mainly to backward areas of Africa and 
to hundreds of specklike islands. 

_ Great dominions no longer are sub- 
Ret to rule through the Crown. They gov- 
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ern themselves. But within the Common- 
wealth and the colonies there are trou- 
bles. 

India supplies no more men for de- 
fense of the Empire, although until five 
years ago the well-trained British In- 
dian Army was providing much of Great 
Britain’s military man power. India’s tie 
to the Commonwealth is thin. Indian 
leaders, not satisfied with dominion 
status, turned their country into a re- 
public. India still is a member of the 
Commonwealth, but its outlook on the 
East-West struggle is a neutral one, and 
what it would do in case of war is un- 
certain. 

Pakistan, made an independent do- 
minion since the war, is a Moslem coun- 
try and its people tend to sympathize 
with Middle Eastern Moslem nations 
that are defying Britain. 

Ceylon, too, is independent within the 
Commonwealth—but even independence 
could not save the links of Empire with 
some countries. 

Burma, once a rich colonial gem 
fabled by Rudyard Kipling, chose to go 
completely out of the Commonwealth. 
So did Ireland, a country that declared 
itself a republic and cut all political ties 
with the Crown. 


South Africa, part of the Common- 
wealth for 43 years, now threatens to 
leave, too. 

Australia and New Zealand look to 
the United States, not to Elizabeth’s 
Government in London, for aid in their 
defense. They doubt the ability of Brit- 
ain to bring much help from halfway 
around the world at a time when Britain 
is having trouble in raising grocery 
money at home. Great Britain is not 
even included in the U.S.-Australia- 
New Zealand pact, despite its expressed 
desire to join. 

Canada, though loyal to the Common- 
wealth, is closer to the U.S. than to the 
mother country. Canadian officials con- 
fer about as often with men in U.S. 
Government as they do with those in 
Britain. Canada also is relying much 
more upon U.S. investors than upon 
London to help open further her re- 
sources of iron, oil and aluminum and to 
expand her industry. 

Empire toe holds in other parts of 
the world also are slipping. 

Natives with long knives and torches 
are slaying and burning in the British 
settlements of Kenya Colony in British 
East Africa. The Sudan is to be turned 
loose if its people decide they no longer 
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want to be ruled by British civil serv- 
ants. Colonies in West Africa—Nigeria 
and the Gold Coast—are working to 
loosen their imperial ties. 

Egypt is threatening war to drive Brit- 
ish troops from the Suez Canal zone. 
British forces, withdrawn from Egypt 
proper, guard the Canal under a treaty 
agreement that Egypt no longer recog- 
nizes. Britain has owned stock in the 
Canal since 1875 and the Suez is impor- 
tant to Britain for commerce and for 
war traffic, yet there is a question how 
much longer it can be held. 

Palestine, held as a mandate by Brit- 
ain for about 25 years, now is Israel, an 
independent nation. Britain, unable to 
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supply enough troops to hold down vio- 
lence, had to get out. Bases and _ bar- 
racks that had made Palestine a British 
strong point in the Middle East no longer 
can be used by Britain. 

Oi! investments in Iran are lost. Ira- 
nians canceled a long-term concession, 
and took over the multimillion-dollar 
installations without paying a cent. No 
troops were dispatched to hold the Brit- 
ish property as they would have been 
in earlier Empire days. 

Malaya is harassed by Communist 
guerrillas. Hong Kong, an exposed island 
outpost, can be picked off at any time the 
Chinese Communists desire to pit an 
army against the British garrison. 
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Argentina disputes with Britain the 
ownership of the barren Falkland Is- 
lands off the tip of South America. 

Even the Rock of Gibraltar, the very 
symbol of the permanence of the Brit- 
ish Empire, excites covetous glances from 
a Spain that would not have dared risk 
British anger only a few years ago. 

Elizabeth's Empire, in its present 
condition, has been a long time in the 
making. 

Henry VIII built up the Navy. Swash- 
bucklers who served his daughter, Eliz 
beth I, brought in Spanish gold, took 
on all comers in any sea, and smashed 
the Spanish Navy. Merchant companies 
spread over the world. In an age of hur- 
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ger and religious strife, settlers took 
passage for strange shores. 

The Dutch, the Spanish and_ the 
French were thrashed. British ships 
swept the seas. Loss of the 13 American 
colonies and war with Napoleon set back 
empire building—but when Victoria, a girl 
of 18, came to the throne, the wounds 
of Napoleon’s war were a generation old. 
Britain was ready to build again. 

Aden, guarding the south end of the 
Red Sea, was the first new gem in Vic- 
toria’s crown, added within two years of 
her ascension of the throne. “Opium 
wars” with China added Hong Kong and 


Kowloon, and opened China ports to 
British traders. 
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ELIZABETH 


RULES OVER: 


Oral Mand lalit-tial 
roy Me al-Me dela le MM lelate, 


Pela Mad elit tial 


of the world’s people 


A fraction of the seas 


Figures for Elizabeth’s realm exclude Common- 
wealth countries that today are independent nations 
giving only voluntary allegiance to the Crown 


Merchant buccaneers of the East In- 
dia Company spread out in South Asia. 
Singapore, Malaya and Burma fell under 
the sway of empire. The Crown took 
full control of India, displacing the Com- 
pany, after the Indian rebellion of 1857. 
Russia, thrusting for southern ports, was 
thrown back in the Crimea. 

British explorers roamed through 
Africa. Benjamin Disraeli’s acquisitive 
spirit kept Britain in the forefront of a 
wild scramble for colonies in Africa and 
in the Pacific islands. In 15 years after 
1875, Britain added 5 million square 
miles and 90 million people to Victoria’s 
Empire. The Boer War, unpopular in 
England, added more land and more 
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people to the Empire at the end of 
her reign. 

Winston Churchill, spanning the time 
between the growing Empire and the 
shrinking one, was on campaigns in In- 
dia, in Egypt and in South Africa as a 
soldier and a war correspondent. Now, 
as Prime Minister, he faces problems in 
all these areas. 

Rudyard Kipling was nurturing the 
Empire spirit with the tales of Tommy 
Atkins, the soldier who was winning an 
Empire. Kipling also was advising: 

“Walk wide o’ the Widow at Windsor 
“For ’alf o’ Creation she owns.” 

The world did not long walk wide of 

Victoria’s land: Kaiser Wilhelm of Ger- 
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many began doubling and redoubling 
his Navy. German industry was growing 
strong, competing with Britain’s. Japan 
was rising. The U. S. began to speak with 
authority that confirmed Bishop George 
Berkeley’s 18th-century prophecy: “West- 
ward the course of empire takes its 
A 

Signs of change were appearing in 
Britain and in the Empire. Keir Hardie, 
the bearded proletarian from the Scottish 
mines, was elected to Parliament—and 
socialism got its foot in the door of Gov- 
ernment. Industrialists began asking for 
protective tariffs. In the Far East, the 
Indian National Congress was emerging 
as the force which led to Indian inde- 
pendence. 

All the Empire areas entered World 
War I with Britain’s declaration. They 
had no choice. They were possessions. 

But things began to change after the 
war. Imperial conferences of Prime Min- 
isters from the dominions, begun during 
Victoria’s Gold and Diamond Jubilees, 
were coming to mean more. The do- 
minions wanted more freedom. They 
got it in an agreement of 1926. 


BRITAIN’S EMPIRE 


J, 
Atlantic 
Bermuda 
lest Indies 


Pacific 
Oceon 


Tens of millions of people and over 
7 million square miles of territory went 
their chosen way with the recognition 
that Canada, Australia, New Zealand and 
South Africa were independent nations. 
Parliament legalized the new deal in 
1931. 

Now, under that law, Britain’s dec- 
larations of war do not bind the do- 
minions to fight. They decide that for 
themselves. They alone decide the size 
of their armed forces, set their own 
taxes, govern their own colonies and 
pick out their own diplomatic representa- 
tives. They set their own tariffs, some- 
times to the harm of British trade, and 
restrict immigration in a way that some- 
times keeps out other Commonwealth 
citizens. 

Yet, despite complete independence 
and occasional conflict in policies, the 
Commonwealth holds together. The 
obedience that Victoria’s reign required 
no longer is counted as necessary. 

Independent nations in the Com- 
monwealth trust Britain to handle their 
gold reserves under the sterling-area 
system. These nations base their cur- 


Scotland 


No. a: England 
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= ¢ Wales (Sindee 
Commonwealth ~ 


Gibraltar Malto” 
Ocean 
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rency and their world trade on those Te 
serves. : 
A tariff system that binds most of the 
Commonwealth and Empire in a prefer! 
ential bloc still is in effect after 22 years: 
If war comes, hardly anyone doubt) 
that most of the dominions would join ig 
at once on the side of Britain. Irelap 
might not—it stayed out of the 
against Hitler. India and Pakistan might! 
stay neutral. No one expresses doubt 
about the probable actions of Canada, 
New Zealand and Australia. q 
Affection for the young Queen, respeq 
for the Crown and a willingness to kee 
up a voluntary association are the tie 
that bind. They have replaced the soldie 
and the civil servant, sent from England, 
For the future, more ties are to be 
loosened, and more countries are to be 
encouraged to learn how to govern them: 
selves and then to take over management, 
of their own affairs. An Empire is shrink 
ing away. A Commonwealth, taking the! 
place of that Empire, is expanding. The 
system that centers on Elizabeth II ig 
something that Victoria would 
have dreamed of. 


y SINCE VICTORIA 


Independent, 


‘No. Borneo 
Sarawak 
\ Singapore | 
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IF power failed you now... 


; 


would these eyes be the only ones to see in your plant tonight? 
And what of tomorrow ? Not a wheel would turn! 





Consider all that a power failure would cost you in terms of 
safety ... production... security—and money. Add it up and see 
how much automatic stand-by power you could have for the 
same price. Ask your nearby Fairbanks-Morse power specialist 
to show you cases where a dependable Fairbanks-Morse Diesel 
generating set has paid for itself the first time high line power failed. 


Find out today how a Fairbanks-Morse stand-by power package 
—in the size you need—can bring you automatic protection of 
power. Do it today—before power fails you. 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 5, Ill. 


@) FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
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a@ name worth remembering when you want the best 
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Korean War Prisoners— 
Ill Be a Long Trail Home 


There’s a lot of confusion over 
what the final U.S. formula for 
dealing with Korean war prison- 
ers really means. 

When will prisoners be brought 
home? What happens to those 
who refuse to go back? What will 
a ‘neutral’ commission actually 
do? 

Here, in practical terms, is the 
real story of what the plan means 
to the prisoners themselves— 
American and Communist. 


What's ahead for prisoners of war 
in case of truce is becoming clear, 
after 18 months in which negotiators 
argued about their fate. 

From beginning to end of this talk 
about prisoners, Americans stood for the 
principle that no man could be forced to 
return to his own command against his 
will. In the end, in a final effort to get a 
truce, the U.S. negotiators agreed to an 
intricate formula designed to save “face” 
both for Communists and Americans. 

Under this American formula, the indi- 
vidual war prisoner—American or Com- 
munist—is given the following prospect 
after a truce: 

An American prisoner is assured of a 
chance to come home in a matter of 
weeks after truce is signed. He will not 
have to stay in a Communist prison camp 
until the “political” conferences are held 
or real peace is established in Korea. 

If willing to return, he will be re- 
patriated within two months at the latest. 
The plan is firm on this point. 

If unwilling to come home, as some 
might possibly be after the reported 
“brain washing” conducted on many 
U.S. captives, the prisoner will be inter- 
viewed at length by a joint team of 
American and Communist agents ad- 
mitted to his camp for that purpose. This 
process of “explanation” may go on for 
three months. At the end of that time, 
the prisoner will get another chance to 
return to the U.S. 

A Communist prisoner, North Korean 
or Chinese, will get the same opportunity. 

If he is willing to return to Communist 
hands, the prisoner will be repatriated 
within two months and exchanged 
through Panmunjom. Nearly two thirds 
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of 132,000 Chinese and North Korean 
war prisoners have indicated that they 
will go back voluntarily in this way. 

If he resists being sent home, as 48,- 
500 Communist prisoners have indicated 
that they will, it’s a different story. First, 
he will be interviewed by a joint team 
of Allied and Communist officials to see 
whether he still will forcibly resist re- 
patriation. Then, if so, he will come 
under the control of a commission of 
“neutrals”—from India, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Switzerland and Sweden. 

In that case, he will cease being a 
prisoner of the Americans, but will re- 
main in a detention camp guarded by 
5,000 troops brought in from India and 
a few from the four other nations in- 
volved. His living conditions will remain 
about the same and he probably will 
have no more freedom than as a war 
prisoner, until his particular case is 
decided upon. 

But he will come under great pres- 
sure to return to his homeland, through 
repeated interviews with Communist 
agents who will be given three months 
to persuade him that it will be safe to go 
home. Threats and coercion will be 
guarded against by American observers 
and members of the “neutral” commis- 
sion, but nearly half of the members of 
that commission will be European Com- 
munists. If he is persuaded to go home, 
and no use of threats is apparent to ob- 








servers, he will be repatriated through 
Panmunjom immediately. 

If he still objects to repatriation, how. 
ever, the Communist prisoner will remain 
in the detention camp for at least several 
months longer, while his fate is decided 
elsewhere. 

While he waits, the question of what 
to do with the “unrepatriatables” is to be 
taken up first by the “political” conven. 
tion, which is to meet in Korea three 
months after truce begins in order to 
thresh out means of finally ending the 
war. There, it will be discussed for 30 
days by U.N. and Communist negotia. 
tors. Some agreement on the prisoner’ 
fate may be reached here, although the 
chance appears slim. 

Then, assuming no agreement js 
reached in the Korean convention, 
the prisoner's case will be transferred 
to New York, where it will be taken 
up by the General Assembly of the 
United Nations. A final decision is to be 
reached there by majority vote of the 60 
U.N. members, with no one able to veto 
the outcome. A Communist filibuster 
may prolong the decision, but no dead- 
lock is possible under this setup. Com- 
munists form a relatively small minority 
in the Assembly and, without a veto, 
will be unable to block a majority vote 
of largely pro-Western nations. 

In the end, the fate of this Communist 
prisoner thus will be determined by the 
U.N. Assembly. He then will be turned 
loose as a civilian—either in South Korea, 
Formosa, or wherever else the Assembly 
decides. 

That, at least, is the outlook for Ko- 
rean war prisoners under the final com- 
promise plan offered by the U.S. ne- 
gotiators at Panmunjom. 
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NORTH KOREAN PRISONERS OF WAR 
Whatever happens, months of talking lie ahead 
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GLASS HEADQUARTERS are where 


Suppose you want a beveled plate glass top for an oval table—or a mirror 
so-big by so-big—or data on heat-absorbing windows, where do you turn? 
Many people write to us in Toledo, as glass headquarters, not realizing their 
needs can be filled quickly by near-at-hand glass distributors and dealers. 

Throughout the country there are wholesale distributors of Libbey-Owens- Ford 
Glass. Each distributor supplies a network of glass dealers in principal cities and 
towns. So wherever YOU live, you’re near glass headquarters. 

These independent L-O-F Glass Distributors and Dealers know how to cut 
table tops, make mirrors and install glass. They are your own local business- 
men, loyally devoted to the distinctive needs of their communities. Their services 
go far beyond having on hand the multiple types of glass to meet local demands. 
They have modern fabricating equipment, experienced installation crews, and 
expert practical knowledge of putting glass to use. 

When you want glass headquarters, look up your L-O-F Glass Distributor 
or Dealer. He is listed under ‘Glass, Libbey-Owens- Ford” in the yellow pages 
of phone books in many principal cities. 


FOR QUALITY GLASS | f g B ' F 
see your L-O-F Distributor or Dealer... ecal, ndopende 16 UAN2A 











Now she’s ready to serve 


This young lady is graduating from a girls’ school 
which is one of the most exclusive in the nation. 
It’s United Air Lines’ Stewardess School, where 
only one out of 35 applicants qualifies to enter. 

In money her tuition is low—in fact, zero. But 
it’s extremely high in qualities that money can’t 
buy—like good sense, good humor, fine character, 
a genuine liking for people, and an ability to serve 
them with tact and understanding. 

So it’s no wonder she’s excited and proud as 


you in the Mainliner Manner 


she steps up to receive her wings and diploma, 
with her classmates, her folks, and United Air 
Lines officials looking on! 


As she joins us on the big United Air Lines 
team, clad for the first time in Mainliner blue, 
radiant in all her youthful enthusiasm, she’s a 
living symbol of Service in the Mainliner® Man- 
ner. The right kind of people, trained in the right 
way. assure you of this fine and friendly service 
whenever and wherever you fly United Air Lines. 





UNITED 
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Serving you coast-to-coast, border-to-border and to Hawaii. For reservations to anywhere in the world call or write United or an Authorized Travel Agent. 
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RETURN OF ALL TROOPS SOON? 


Whatever Happens in Korea, Some Must Stay 


| This is a time of real danger 

» Korea. That's the way military 
paders see truce talks. 

GI's are not to start streaming 
lome, even if the war slows. 
They'll stay in training to meet 
any sneak attack. 

Reason: Commanders are de- 
fermined not to let their guard 
lown so long as Chinese Com- 
Munists are in the war area. 


TOKYO 


American GI’s are going to stay on 
| Korea, no matter what happens. 
here isn't to be any movement to 


& 


“bring the boys home” in large num- 
so long as a Chinese soldier re- 
mains in North Korea. 
‘Truce talks with the Communists and 
disputes among the Allies on armistice 
terms are regarded by military leaders as 
aperiod of real danger. Even if the fight- 
ing slows, the 350,000 Americans will 
be kept in training, alert for a sudden 
flare-up of the war. 

Commanders in Korea regard any arm- 
istice as a calculated risk. It will lead to 
peace only if peace fits into the plans of 
the enemy. If more war, later on, is the 
Communists’ real plan, then an armistice 
will give them time to freshen and 
strengthen their forces and build up sup- 
plies. Unmolested, they can increase their 
Mriking force by 50 per cent. Another 
gutbreak of fighting will find the enemy 
‘hjoying a tremendous advantage at the 
outset. 

The job of Gen. Mark Clark, Allied 
Commander, is to keep the gap between 
4 Communist build-up and his own 
preparedness as narrow as_ possible. 
80 American troops will not be with- 
drawn until peace is assured and the 
Chinese start pulling out of Korea. 
United Nations air and sea power will 
be set to hit back the minute the armi- 
itice is broken. 
_Truce strategy. Allied headquarters 
in Tokyo long ago made its plan for 
what to do during an armistice. Accord- 
ing to that plan, 4 or 5 of the 7 U.S. di- 
visions will leave the front and South 
Koreans will be given the job of holding 
line across the peninsula. But at least 
wo U.N. divisions will guard the in- 
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vasion routes leading to Seoul and other 
U.S. divisions will be in blocking po- 
sitions behind the front, or in training 
areas in South Korea. 

U.S. warships will sheathe their big 
guns and end their prowling along the 
enemy shore line in North Korea. Naval 
vessels will spend more time in Japanese 
waters, where modern bases and recre- 
ational areas are available. But they will 
be ready to get under way for Korea at 
a moment’s notice. 
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THE MEN WILL COME—AND 


plies to manageable proportions in the 
past. Constant pressure on the ground 
has forced the enemy to use up their 
supplies almost as fast as they could be 
accumulated. 

With an armistice, all this changes. 
Few officers in Tokyo expect the Commu- 
nists to pay more than lip service to any 
restrictions on reinforcement during the 
truce. Neutral observation teams will be 
stationed in North Korea—but they will 
be too restricted and too few in number 
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. .. but rotation will be slower if combat ends 


Air Force interceptors will be pulled 
back from bases that crowd up against 
the front lines, but there will be no cut- 
back in Air Force strength in the Far 
East. Planes and pilots will be kept ready 
for an immediate return to Korea if new 
fighting breaks out. 

A fighter wing can move from Japan 
back to Korea without much trouble. 
Unless the Communists overrun our for- 
ward bases, these fields can be back 
in full operation in less than 24 hours. 
Even before that happens, U.S. bomb- 
ers from Japan and Okinawa will start 
smashing at new enemy bases in North 
Korea. 

Enemy build-up that can go on un- 
der the protective screen of a cease-fire is 
the thing that is worrying Allied com- 
manders in Korea. Air Force attacks on 
convoys and concentration points have 
held the Communist stockpiling of sup- 


to do much more than slow the pace of 
a build-up. The Communists will feel free 
to do just about as they please while 
peace talks are going on. 

U.S. answer to this potential build- 
up is to concentrate on training and 
logistical planning while the shooting is 
stopped. It is the first opportunity since 
the war began for commanders to devote 
their time to training. 

Until the recent expansion of the South 
Korean Army’s strength, few U.S. divi- 
sions could be spared from the front areas 
long enough to undertake an adequate 
training program. Even the two or three 
divisions normally in reserve spent most 
of their time resting, putting their gear in 
shape and getting ready to move back 
into combat. 

Rotation has cut continually and deeply 
into all divisions’ “muscle’—the combat- 

(Continued on page 26) 
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... for expressing 
better product ideas 


BETTER 


@ When you are thinking of materials for use 
in new or improved products... or processes 
...at the least cost consistent with required 
performance, remember the way of electricity 
with Durez phenolic plastics. They get along 
fine together, but they never mix. 

Electrical current goes about its business 
while these non-conductive plastics go about 
their business of resisting impact and other 
mechanical stresses, water, heat, abrasion, and 
many chemicals. 

Phenolics can serve you profitably as base 
materials molded into lustrous surfaced units, 
or as resins applied to a product or integral in 
it. Size of moldings is limited only by press 
capacity. Many compounds offer combinations 
of properties unavailable in any plastic until 
Durez developed them. 

Your engineers and molding men can ob- 
tain help in advancing your product plans from 
Durez — specialists in phenolics for 32 years. 


Our monthly '‘Durez Plastics News”’ will 


keep you informed on industry’s uses of 
Durez. Write, on office letterhead, to 


DUREZ PLASTICS & CHEMICALS, INC. 
906 Walck Rd., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


PHENOLIC PLASTICS that fit the job 
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wise veterans. One battalion commander 
says, for example, that when he took his 
troops out of the line recently he lost 500 
men by rotation. Replacements had to be 
taught the specialized techniques of night 
patrol and bunker warfare. This used up 
the time and energy that normally would 
be given to unit training and maneuvers. 
The result was that he got only two days 
of training out of every five days his out- 
fit was in reserve. 

Maneuvers and unit training are to be 
stepped up. Already, the First Marine 
Division, now in reserve, is practicing 
amphibious operations that had to be 
neglected during the 13 continuous 
months the Division spent in the line. 
Army divisions are resuming training 
along traditional lines for fighting a war 
of movement and speed. 

Field commanders are of two minds 
about how effective their training pro- 


—— 


during an armistice. Indoctrination wil 
continue to emphasize terrain, Weather 
conditions, tactical problems and lessons 
in how to escape and survive if shot 
down behind enemy lines. The mai 
Air Force problem will be to keep 
pilots at a high degree of alertness. 
Long hours on the ground without flying 
combat missions may bring a sag jn 
morale. 

Navy training will emphasize amphibj. 
ous operations and antiaircraft gunnery, 
both of which have had to be more o 
less neglected during the war. 

The U.N. forces will not be permitted 
to build up their own supplies in Korea 
during an armistice, but equipment now 
on hand is sufficient to meet any emer. 
gency. And there is no restriction on ship- 
ping military goods into Japan. 

The difficulty is that Indochina, Fy. 
mosa and Europe all are anxious for more 


‘KEEP THEM HAPPY’ 
... with shows, movies and organized sports 


grams will be during an armistice. Most 
of them feel there is nothing like actual 
combat to season a raw soldier. A man 
learns faster and more thoroughly when 
he knows he is going into battle. Once 
the tension of prospective combat is 
lifted, there may be a tendency among 
troops to want to relax and take it easy. 
Division commanders will have some 
compensations. Under the present rota- 
tion system, a combat soldier goes home 
after nine months at the front. But, with 
fighting ended, a commander can count 
on keeping his men at least 18 months be- 
cause they will not be in actual combat. 
This means officers will have more time to 
carry out division problems, create offen- 
sive teams and work on unit practice. 
The Air Force expects no particular 
problem in training newly arrived pilots 


arms. No one in Tokyo wants to use an 
armistice to build up a tremendous re 
serve at the expense of other areas. Nor 
does anyone want to see the supply pipe 
line shut down—since it would take two 
or three months to get it full again. One 
of General Clark’s problems is to find @ 
compromise between his current and 
future needs, and still keep the pipe line 
from collapsing. 

A bigger problem, however, may be 
how to keep troops active, alert and 
happy in Korea if peace negotiations 
drag on and on. Korea is not a pleasatl 
place to live for most Americans, evel 
under the best conditions. War destruc 
tion has made it even less attractive- 
especially to troops who have beet 
hoping that a cease-fire would bring them 
a one-way ticket back home. 
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American commanders realize that 
keeping a military machine intact, well 
trained and ready to go into action will 
be a major headache. A prolonged truce 
is sure to bring a feeling of letdown, a 
mood among soldiers to ask themselves: 
“The fighting is over, why work?” The 
men will want to go home and their fam- 
ilies will want them home. Troop morale 
is bound to drop. : 

The Army’s formula for truce-time 
troops is to “keep them busy, keep them 
fed—and hope they'll stay happy.” 

For the soldiers there will be an in- 
crease in organized sports, movies and 
other entertainment to take care of the 
idle hours when troops are not in train- 
ing. Rest and recreation leaves in Japan 
-now limited to five days—may be ex- 
tended and become easier to get. 

Back of all these preparations is a de- 
termination by U.S. commanders that 
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‘KEEP THEM BUSY’ 
... and well fed 


they will not get caught napping if the 
tnemy tries any tricks during an armi- 
tice. Fighting forces are to be kept fully 
equipped and ready for battle—and with- 
in easy striking distance of the front. If 
the Communists break the truce with a 
sudden, surprise offensive they will be 
asking for real trouble. 

But everyone out here realizes that 
keéping forces geared up and ready to 
§0 will not be simple with the fighting 
actually at a stop. It will be even more 
difficult if peace negotiations drag on 
from weeks into months and a demand 
aises in the U.S. to “bring the boys 
home” as it did after World War II. 

As things stand, the boys are not going 
ome in great numbers—not so long as 
military leaders see a danger of fresh out- 
breaks of fighting in Korea. 
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Your opportunity 
in SOUTHERN CITY, U.S.A. 


is our business 


Our continued growth depends on the sound development 
of industry and business in Southern City, U.S. A. 


So, whether you are planning to establish a plant, a 
branch office or a retail store, we will be glad to provide 
information based on years of experience. 


Day-to-day dealings with all types of industry and 
business qualify our executives for down-to-earth dis- 
cussions of your plans and potentialities. 


SOUTHERN CITY U S A The area served by the following companies: 
Areca ALABAMA POWER COMPANY, 


Birmingham, Alabama 


GEORGIA POWER COMPANY, 


Atlanta, Georgia 


GULF POWER COMPANY, 


Pensacola, Florida 
MISSISSIPP! POWER COMPANY, 
Gulfport, Mississippi 
This is Southern City, U.S.A. xk * 
our way of expressing as a unit th 
vast Southeast ome ove Sy the low THE SOUTHERN COMPANY, 
associated electric power companies Birmingham e Atlanta 
in The Southern Company System. 


Address your inquiry to the Industrial Development Department of any one of the power companies listed above. 
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Air Force ‘Cutback’—the Real Meaning 


Despite all the furor over Air 
Force ‘‘cuts,"’ here is what really 
happens to U. S. air strength un- 
der the new AF budget: 

More jet bombers, more fight- 
ers in use next year than now. 

No cut in the number of new 
combat planes delivered next 
year. 

Steady increase in air strength 
over the next three years. 

Cutbacks, where made, will 
slow expansion, not stop it. 


Air power of this country will go on 
growing over the year ahead. Cuts in 
military spending will slow, but not 
stop, this growth. 

Alarmed cries about the future of the 
Air Force give a widespread impression 
that U.S. air strength is about to be cut 
down. 

Instead, on the basis of official plans: 

Air wings, the measure of existing 
combat strength, will total 114 in June, 
1954, compared with 106 now. A larger 
proportion of this increased force, more- 
over, will be made up of new planes, 
with greater speed and striking power. 
The earlier goal of 133 wings by mid- 
1954 is scrapped in favor of equipping 
more existing wings with new planes. 

Fighter and interceptor wings, within 
the new total, will be stronger, better 
equipped. Bomber wings will get more 
B-47 medium jet bombers than are in use 
now, and as many as previously planned 
for next year. Giant B-52 long-range jet 
bombers also may come into use. 

Combat planes delivered in the com- 
ing year will be up to the previously 
planned schedule, and well above the 
current rate of deliveries. A cut of 7 per 
cent is planned in the total number of 
aircraft bought, as compared with those 
scheduled under the Truman budget, 
but this cut will be in transport and 
trainer types, not in combat planes. 

Money to be spent by the Air Force 
next year will exceed that spent in the 
last year, even though cut by 2.4 billions 
under the actual spending that was 
planned in the Truman budget. For the 
year as a whole, cash outlays will rise 
from 14.6 billions in the last year to 15.1 
billions for the year ahead. 
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Actually More Strength a Year From Now 





HOW BIG 
THE AIR FORCE 


1 YEAR FROM NOW 


. $15.2 Billion 





Month by month, spending for ai 
strength will rise rapidly at first, then 
decline by spring of 1954, so that the 
rate of spending next June will be slight. 
ly lower than the rate this month, as the 
chart shows. 

In funds made available for spending 
and contracting in advance, the planned 
cut amounts to about 5 billions. But 
even so, the amount to be authorized for 
the Air Force is 40.2 billions, or the lion's 
share of military commitments. That 
compares with 30.7 billions for the Army, 
26.5 billions for the Navy. 

Men in uniform, meanwhile, are to be 
cut back in number from 980,000 now to 
960,000 by June, 1954. The idea is to 
reduce the amount of Air Force over 
head, not combat personnel. 

Strength of the Air Force, in other 
words, is to increase in the year ahead, 
almost any way you look at it. There will 
be more combat units, more fast jet fight- 
ers, more jet bombers, more men in con- 
bat units, more spending for new planes 
and equipment. 

Cutbacks, where they are planned, are 
in the amount of increased strength to 
be realized. Actual spending next year, 
for example, will rise by 500 million dol- 
lars above this year’s level, instead of the 
2.9-billion-dollar increase planned in the 
Truman budget. 

Long-run strength, too, will rise grad- 
ually, not decline. But effects of the 
budget cutback are more noticeable here. 
The Air Force’s ultimate goal of 148 ait 
wings set by the Truman Administration, 
to be achieved by 1956, is laid aside, a 
least temporarily, and replaced by an “in 
terim” goal of 120 wings. Fewer aircraft 
orders will be placed next year, for de 
livery in later years, than called for in 
the previous budget. Appropriations for 
new planes and related equipment wil 
be cut from a planned 6.6 billions to 
about 3.5 billions. There also will b 
fewer additional Air Reserve squadrons 
air-transport units, reconhaissance groups 
and liaison squadrons. 

For the years starting July, 1954, and 
July, 1955, in fact, the prospect is fora 
cut of 19 per cent in the number 
planes delivered to the Air Force, coi 
pared with the 143-wing schedule. Most 
of these will be noncombat types. _ 

The outlook is for a steady increase 5 
this country’s combat strength in the ait 
but an increase maintained at a slightly 
slower rate and aimed at a lower 9 
than had previously been planned. 
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You get the 
“TOUCH of GOLD 


You can have it! Modern grinding and finishing be- 
come a source of higher profit when you have the 
“Touch of Gold.” 

You give men in your shop the ‘““Touch of Gold”’ 
when you have them use Norton and Behr-Manning 
abrasive products. Every time one of these abrasives 
touches work in process, it adds to the value — in 
terms of usefulness to your customer, profit to your- 
self. Superiority is “‘engineered in” through years of 
wide experience, vast resources and long leadership in 
the field. 


Norton Company, Worcester 6, Mass. 


Behr-Manning Corporation,-Division of Norton, Troy, N. Y. 
Plants, distributors and dealers the world over. 


A “Touch of Gold.”” When a man uses this Norton 6” cylindrical A “Touch of Gold.” He’s boosting the profit-margin when he 
grinding machine equipped with a Norton wheel, high produc- polishes aluminum utensils with Behr-Manning’s LIGHTNING 
tion and precision work result ... he has the ‘Touch of Gold.” METALITE cloth belt. It’s fast, efficient and long-lived. 


Gdaking better products to make other products better 


«amy NORTON A\ BEHR-MANNING 
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WHY THE ‘COLD WAR’ WILL GO ON 


There’s Still No Sign Russia Means Business 


Russia’s real goal: split the 
West, stir up trouble among 
friends, get around to peace on 
Moscow terms only. 

Change inside the Kremlin has 
been tested now. Finding: It’s no 
change at all, except for a few 
names. 


Russia’s “peace offensive,” it now 
becomes clear, is just a new play in an 
old, familiar game. 

The Kremlin, for all the talk of 
peace, is not ready to deal with the 
West. The world is waking up to the 
fact that Russia under Georgi Malen- 
kovs Premiership is not greatly 
different, after all, from Russia under 
Stalin. 

What the Kremlin really is after, as 
American appraisers see it, is to split the 
West, to keep the Allies squabbling 
among themselves. 

Any remaining doubt about that has 
been removed by the latest statement 
of policy from Moscow, published in 
Pravda, the Communist paper. 


Russia’s leaders, through Pravda, play 
on the rift that has been developing be- 
tween the United States and Britain. 

They suggest, not in so many words, 
that Britain and her allies in Western 
Europe can come to terms with Russia, 
leaving U.S. to go it alone. 

Pointedly, they put President Eisen- 
hower on notice that Russia, though eager 
for “peace and the widest economic and 
cultural connections between states,” is 
not to be a pushover. 

These things, too, are made clear: 

Russia is angered by the projected 
conference of American, British and 

French chiefs of state in Bermuda. 

That meeting, in the Moscow 
view, pulls the rug out from under 
any plan to hold a Big Four con- 
ference any time scon. Russia com- 
plains that the Western Allies are 
ganging up on her. 

Russia rejects the “tests” that 

Eisenhower said she should meet as 

a way of demonstrating her good 

faith. 

In other words, Russia promises noth- 
ing except peaceful intentions. Any East- 
West conference on specific terms of 
peace must be without strings attached 
in advance by the West. 


An Austrian peace treaty is not ip 
the cards at this time. Signing of tha 
treaty by the Russians had been one of 
the “tests” set up by Eisenhower. The 
Russian Government made it clear tha 
no demonstration of good faith would 
precede a meeting of heads of states, 

As for Korea, Russia professes a desire 
for peace, but on Communist terms. 

In Germany, says the Soviet, a settle. 
ment of differences would have bee 
possible long ago but for the intrang. 
gence of the Western powers. 

Russia tells the world that she wants 
Germany united, but leaves no doubt 
that, to meet Russian specifications, the 
new Germany must be Communist, or, 
in Russian language, a “peace-loving 
and democratic” state. 

Russia makes it clear that she wil 
insist on keeping Germany weak. Mos- 
cow protests that German rearming wil 
mean danger for all Europe, including 
Russia herself. In particular, France, Hol- 
land, Belgium, Poland and Czecho 
slovakia get a warning that they will be 
in jeopardy unless the Russian ideas for 
a “peace-loving” Germany are upheld. 

British Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill’s suggestion of a “Locarno” ap- 
proach to the German question gets a flat 
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rejection from Moscow. Under the Lo- hotel and 
carno Treaty of 1925, Britain agreed to restaurant 
aid Germany if she were attacked by 
France, and vice versa. 

However, Russia still approves the idea 
of the Soviet-British mutual-aid treaty of 
1942. This was adopted, Moscow recalls, 
to prevent new aggression by Germany. 

Russia will continue to stand up to 
the Western nations in support of Com- te for store, 
munist China. That, at least, is the ; ah a & s shop and 
Russian promise. eis’ — showroom 

Soviet leaders blame U.S. for China’s 
failure to get what they insist is her 
rightful place among nations. 

Among British statesmen, Russia finds 
some recognition of China’s “rights.” 
Among U.S. statesmen, she finds none. 

Clearly, Moscow is making a play for 
a working arrangement with Britain. 

In an obvious effort to turn Britain 
against the United States, Moscow ap- 
plauds the recent criticism of U.S. by 
Clement Attlee, leader of the Labor op- 
position in Britain. 

Britain gets a warning that reliance on 
‘trade, not aid” in dealings with U.S. 
will lead only to trouble. 

Britain is invited to broaden her trade f 
with “peace-loving, democratic states”— os or 
meaning, of course, Russia and the satel- Modern Metal : Tai mein 
lite nations. Shoe Store i ‘ 

It all adds up, as top American offi- Furniture om dormitory 
cials see it, to a new effort on Russia’s 
part to capitalize on the discord that has 
been developing between U.S: and 
Britain. That’s a shift only in methods. for 
Basic aims in Moscow apparently. hospital and 
changed little, if any, with Stalin’s death. for 
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SPECIALISTS IN INSTITUTIONAL, 
PROFESSIONAL AND COMMERCIAL 
FURNITURE AND EQUIPMENT 


Your only single source for over 150 metal furniture items. 
Write for specifications and literature. 


METAL FURNITURE SINCE '97 


Royal Metal Manufacturing Company 


173 North Michigan Avenue, Dept.126. Chicago 1, Illinois 
Factories: Los Angeles » Michigan City, Ind. » Warren, Pa. + Walden, N. Y. + Galt, Ontario 
Showrooms: Chicago + Los Angeles » San Francisco + New York City + Authorized Dealers Everywhere 
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No other paper like it! 


Tough Mosinee ScRIM- 
TEX is better because: 
1, Glass-fibre reinforc- 
- scrim is embedded 

“built-in” as part of the paper itself. 
2. No adhesives or binding agents 
needed, as in laminated papers. 
3. SCRIMTEX can be treated or impreg- 
nated for many industrial processes. It 
solves packaging problems because it has 
high tear-strength, low-temperature flexi- 
bility and high G-E puncture resistance 
(punctured hole won't spread). 
4. Can be made to conform with Gov- 
ernment requirements for neutrality. 
Contact MOSINEE PAPER MILLs Co., 
MOsINEE, WISCONSIN. 
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Truce Without Victory: 
A New Idea for U.S. 


There has been more haggling 
than fighting since war began in 
Korea. Words often have flown 
thicker than bullets. 

Peace talks began almost the 
day the war started. Somebody 
always had a way to end the 
war, short of fighting it out to 
win. 

The dates that follow tell the 
story. It is the story of the strang- 
est war this country ever had 
anything to do with. 


In Korea, for the first time in U. S. 
history, this country is seeking a set- 
tlement short of victory in war. 

A truce at this point will not be a truce 
dictated after victory but a truce ne- 
gotiated in a stalemate. Any end to the 
fighting will leave the issues of war as 
unsettled as ever. Korea will remain di- 
vided. Neither side will be a winner. 

The record of the Korean war and of 
efforts to settle that war now extends 
over three years. 

On June 25, 1950, war began when 
North Koreans invaded South Korea. 

Within hours, the Security Council 
of the United Nations branded the 


North Korean attack as a breach of 
peace and called for the immediate 
withdrawal of invading forces. 

On June 27, President Truman dis. 
patched American air and naval aid 
and the war was on. 

Peace maneuvers began almost im. 
mediately. The U.N. Commission jn 
Korea suggested that the Security Coun. 
cil invite both sides to agree on a nev- 
tral mediator. The delegate from India 
suggested a committee of small nations 
to study all proposals for a_ peaceful 
settlement in Korea. 

Then, on October 7, the U. N. General 
Assembly adopted a resolution calling for 
a unified Korea to be set up through free 
elections supervised by the U.N. Two 
days later, on October 9, Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur called upon the North Ko- 
reans to surrender. 

On November 26, the war expanded 
when Chinese Communists suddenly 
came to the aid of North Korea. Stil 
there were efforts to stop the conflict. 
The U.N. set up a cease-fire group on 
December 14 and on the same day Presi- 
dent Truman and Prime Minister 
Clement Attlee of Britain offered to ne- 
gotiate a peace on condition that Korea 
be independent. 

Cease-fire proposal. On Jan. 13, 
1951, a formal cease-fire proposal was 
made in the U.N. It called for a truce, 

(Continued on page 34) 


COMMUNIST SENTRY BOXES AT PANMUNJOM 
. . a truce born of stalemate? 
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so goes INFLATION! 


The Timken Roller Bearing Company + Canton 6, Ohio 


“The right to work shall not be abridged or made impotent” 
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MISSISSIPPI... . 


As quoted in a national business publication, an 
industrial expert has estimated that an industry operating 
under Mississippi's BAWI Plan can increase its net profit 
margin almost 100%, giving such an industry “a sharp 
competitive advantage” over other type operations. This 
is because under Mississippi's exclusive and original BAWI 
Plan, political subdivisions are authorized to vote bonds to 
purchase plant sites and construct buildings for lease to 
new and expanding industrial enterprises. 


One of the many outstanding industries enjoying a 
competitive position in Mississippi is Screw Conveyor Corp., 
which recently moved into a modern plant in Winona, Miss., 
built under the BAWI Plan with a $275,000 bond issue, ap- 
proved by the people of Winona by a vote of 1306 to 27! 


The financial benefits of the BAWI Plan are included 
in the seven competitive advantages which Mississippi has 
to offer Southward-looking industry. Before you decide on 
your new plant location, get the facts on all seven. 


MISSISSIPPI 


The 
BAWI 
State 


AGRICULTURAL 


AND INDUSTRIAL BOARD 
State Office Building 
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followed by gradual withdrawal of ql 
non-Korean forces, and the administra. 
tion of all of Korea by an agency a. 
ceptable to the U.N. In reply, Commy. 
nist China insisted on withdrawal of 
foreign troops, withdrawal of Americay 
forces from Formosa and Red China’ 
admission to the U.N. before any ne. 
gotiations started. This proposal was re. 
jected, and on February 1 the U.N, Ay. 
sembly branded Communist China as ay 
aggressor. 

But efforts to get a truce continued. 
Another good-offices committee was set 
up by the U.N., which tried, withoy 
success, from February into April to 
approach the Chinese Communists. Then 
on April 16, 1951, North Korea ma 
its first peace bid. A “Big Five” cop. 
ference was proposed, to include the 
United States, Great Britain, France 
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‘DIFFERENCE IN CALIBER’ 
... wWar-size casualty figures 


Soviet Russia and Red China. Nothing 
came of this. 

On June 23, 1951—a year after the 
war started—came the first firm hope 
for a truce. That was the day wher 
Jacob Malik, Deputy Soviet Foreig 
Minister, made a radio address from 
New York suggesting a cease-fire and 
withdrawal of fighting forces from the 
38th parallel, the original boundary be 
tween North and South Korea. 

On July 10, 1951, the first form 
cease-fire meeting was held at Kaesong 
in Korea. Not until July 26, after weeks 
of bickering, was an agenda adopted 
that provided only a basis for truce dis 
cussions. Then began a series of charges 
that one side or the other was violating 
the neutrality zone. Talks were su 
pended. Finally, on October 25, tals 
were resumed at the new site of Pat 
munjom. 

On Nov. 27, 1951, the first note 
agreement on a truce was struck. 
involved the boundary to be accepted 
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when truce actually arrived. The Com- 
munists first insisted on the 38th parallel. 
The U. N. wanted the boundary to be the 
battle line at the time of truce. It was 
eventually agreed on the 27th that the 
boundary would be the battle line if a 
truce were reached within 30 days. But 
30 days passed without a truce. 

Prisoner issue. Then followed five 
months of more bickering. During this 
period there were Communist prisoner 
riots on the island of Koje, charges of 
germ warfare against the U.S. Negotia- 
tions bogged down over whether the 
Communists could build airfields in 
North Korea during the armistice, 
whether Russia should be one of the 
neutral nations on armistice inspection 
teams, Whether Communist prisoners 
should be forced to return to their home- 
lands. On April 25, 1952, talks collapsed. 

On April 28, 1952, the U.N. ne- 
gotiators tried again. They offered a 
“package” deal to allow reconstruction of 
airfields if the Communists would drop 
Russia as one of the neutral supervisors 
and yield on the prisoner issue. This 
offer was rejected on May 2. The Com- 
munists agreed to dropping Russia from 
any armistice commission but refused to 
budge on the prisoner issue. 

There matters rested through the 
summer and early autumn of 195%. On 
October 8, the United Nations com- 
mand broke off negotiations. 

On November 17, India came up 
with another proposal in the United 
Nations. This plan put the prisoner 
issue under supervision of a commission 
to be composed of a member each 
from Czechoslovakia, Poland, Switz- 
eland and Sweden. Prisoners who 
wanted to go home would be allowed 
to do so. Those who did not want to 
return would be cared for by the com- 
mission and their position decided within 
90 days after the truce. 

On December 3, the U. N. Assembly 
approved the Indian offer, but, on 
December 14, Red China rejected it. 

On Feb. 21, 1953, negotiations started 
up again when Gen. Mark Clark pro- 
posed an exchange of sick and wounded 
prisoners. The Chinese accepted this 
proposal on March 28 and on March 30 
suggested that prisoners unwilling to 
rtum home should be turned over to 
the custody of a neutral state. 

On April 5, meetings at Panmunjom 
resumed. The prisoner exchange was ar- 
tnged and began on schedule on April 
19. It was completed May 3. Meanwhile 
tuce negotiations were resumed with 
‘igns that further modifications on the 
Prisoner issue were acceptable to U. S. 
and the United Nations. 

That is the story of peace negotiations 
through three years of a war that to date 
has cost the U. S. 135,000 casualties. 
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Who’s to Be Boss, Ike or Congress? 
Taft Split Points Up Growing Differences 


How strong a leader is Eisen- 
hower? He’s having plenty of 
trouble getting the things he 
wants from Congress. 

He keeps running into differ- 
ences within his own party. Taft 
speech on foreign policy is just 
one example. 

Result: The Eisenhower pro- 
gram is snagged all along the 
line. Coming showdown in Con- 
gress can be a real test of his 
strength. 


It now is becoming clear that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower must fight for what 
he gets from Congress. Challenges to 
his leadership are rising all along the 
line, from foreign policy to tax plans 
and cuts in spending. The President 
is heading for a trial of strength. 

The Republican leader in the Senate, 
Robert A. Taft, of Ohio, favors a blunt 
and hard-boiled attitude toward the out- 
side world. He is willing to have the 
U.S. forget about the United Nations 
and strike out with allies of its own so far 
as the Far East is concerned. Mr. Eisen- 
hower does not go along with this view. 

All but three members of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee—Republicans 
and Democrats alike—favor withholding 
American funds from the United Nations 
if Communist China is admitted to 
membership in that organization. Mr. 
Eisenhower regards this as a drastic step, 
although he does not believe that Com- 
munist China should be admitted under 
present conditions, as long as it is sub- 
servient to Soviet Russia. 

Down the line, there are all sorts of 
other differences that are to test the 
President's qualities of leadership. Some 
of these stand between the President 
and Republicans; others separate him 
from the Democrats. 

Mr. Eisenhower is demanding that 
taxes be held at their present levels for 
the time being. This means an extension 
of the excess-profits tax, due to expire 
this month. A sizable group of Republi- 
cans, led by Daniel A. Reed, of New 
York, chairman of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, is fighting the Presi- 
dent on this point. 
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Tests That Fisenhower Faces § 


It willvtake ‘a ‘fight to keep Congress from 


blocking many planned cuts 


The White House is challenged jn jits plan 


to slow Air Force expansion 


Only-thé strongest pressure from Eisenhower 


can save this tax 


Tatiff-cutting powers will bé extended only 


if White House pressure is great 


The Presidént himself will be forced to lead 


if big cuts are to be checked 


Congress will extend price supports at a high 


level unless Eisenhower.edn win over support 


Positivé leadership in world ¢itairs will be 


needed to halt growing anti-U.S. sentiment 


Any deatfo admit Communist China to the 
United Nations would test Eisenhower's 


leadership of his own party in Congress 
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Quite a few of the differences cut 
across party lines. This is particularly 
true of congressional opposition to White 
House plans for reorganization of the 
Agriculture Department and for cuts in 
spending for the Air Force, for dams in 
the West and for farm subsidies. These 
are items that affect Republicans and 
Democrats alike. 

The foreign-policy dispute, how- 
ever, stands in the foreground. This 
marks the deepest rift between the Presi- 
dent and many of the Republicans in 
Congress. His prestige as a leader may 
depend upon its outcome. 

All along the line, the Republican atti- 
tude in Congress is stiffening toward the 
outside world. Foreign aid is being cut. 
State Department appropriations are be- 
ing whittled down. There is growing 
criticism of U.S. allies who insist on en- 
larging trade with Communist areas. And 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, 
now up for extension with presidential 
support, is under fire. 

In this situation, Eisenhower is to have 
little to offer in the way of concessions to 
Sir Winston Churchill and a French 
Premier when he meets them in Bermuda 
later this month. The Congress, under 
Republican control, is making certain of 
that. And the recent speech by Taft un- 
derscores the position held by many of 
the Republicans. 

Irritations. All of this tends to bring 
forcefully to the President’s attention 
the irritations that are spreading among 
Republicans in Congress. These are 
many. They are of growing intensity and 
are heading for a showdown. 

Republicans in Congress are irritated 
because the President is pressing them 
to extend the excess-profits tax when 
they want to cut taxes. They are irritated 
because they feel that America’s allies 
ae demanding concessions to the Com- 
munists. They are irritated because 
Western Europe, with 225 million per- 
sons, seems unwilling to defend itself. 
And they are irritated because German 
man power is being giveu no chance to 
figure in Europe’s defenses. There are 
ther irritations, too. But these form a 
groundwork for the fighting ahead. 

Up to this time, Mr. Eisenhower has 
depended on the Democratic Party to 
back him up in any dispute with the Re- 
publicans of the Senate and the House. 
Democrats are making it clear that he 
still can depend on most of them for sup- 
port of his foreign policy, especially 
where that policy follows the general lines 
of the past. In any battle with the Taft 
point of view, most Democrats stand 
with the President. 

N many issues, however, the Demo- 
tats are beginning to pull away from 

€ President. This is particularly true 

(Continued on page 38) 
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There’s a reason why such fine producers as Red Star Yeast 
& Products Co., Mathieson Chemical Corporation and Spencer 
Chemical Company built plants in the Middle South. It’s 
a combination of factors: the area’s basic, natural resources; 
easy access to imported raw materials; unique transportation 
facilities—rail, air, water, highway; dependable low-cost power 
and natural gas; rapidly expanding markets; friendly, coopera- 
tive citizens; mild year ’round climate. 
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of cuts in defense spending, of cuts in 
farm supports and of reorganization of 
the Agriculture Department. 

There has been a growing Democratic 
demand that Eisenhower come out and 
fight for the leadership of his own party. 
They would join readily in any battle 
that exploited Republican differences. 
Some of them are hopeful that the Taft 
explosion may produce that effect. 

Senator Taft, the man who is charged 
with leading the fight for the President’s 
program in the Senate, reflected the atti- 
tude of a great many Republicans in 
Congress in his speech at Cincinnati on 
the night of May 26. (See page 98 for 
speech by Senator Taft. ) 

What the Senator said, in effect, is 
this: The United States seems to have 
few strong and willing allies. At the 
slightest gesture from Russia, France and 
Great Britain seem anxious to fall back 
into their old trading relations with the 
Communists. The United Nations is in- 
effective in itself, as a deterrent to ag- 
gression. 

According to the Taft view, which has 
strong backing from Republicans in Con- 
gress, it is time for the United States to 
resurvey its policy. There should be a 
conference to work out a new charter for 
the United Nations. The United States 
has gone outside the U.N. to create a 
North Atlantic alliance. We have spent 
billions to build a world-wide alliance 
against Soviet Russia. And there still is 
doubt that it can be maintained over a 
long period of time. If the Allies are 
dissatisfied with U.S. leadership, then 
let them look elsewhere. 

“I believe we might as well forget the 
United Nations as far as the Korean war 
is concerned,” said the Senator. “I think 
we should do our best now to negotiate 
this truce, and if we fail, then let Eng- 
land and our other allies know that we 
are withdrawing from all further peace 
negotiations in Korea.” 

This speech put the whole structure 
of America’s foreign policy on the block 
for disposal in the debate that now is 
shaping up. It provides a real test of 
leadership for the President in a con- 
test with top Republicans. And it put the 
British on warning that Eisenhower will 
have to fight for any concession that he 
makes to them at Bermuda. 

The President met the question head 
on in a press conference. He was asked 
if he agreed that the United States 
might as well forget the U.N. so far as 
Korea is concerned. Mr. Eisenhower re- 
garded the matter of enough importance 
to depart from cutsom and permit direct 
quotation of a part of his reply. 

“If you are going to go it alone one 
place, you of course have to go it alone 
everywhere,” the President said. “Our 
whole policy is based on this theory: 
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No single free nation can live alone jp 
the world. We have to have friends,” 

The President almost immediately 
turned to the preparation of a series of 
speeches in which he is to put before 
the country his views on a variety of 
subjects. In their presentation, he igs to 
use television, radio and personal cop. 
tact. A trip into the Middle West, the 
old stamping ground of isolation, is g 
part of the President’s battle plan. It 
takes him to Minneapolis and into North 
and South Dakota. 

Mr. Eisenhower is convinced there jg 
no large-scale swing of Americans back 
to the old policy of isolation. He says his 
personal mail indicates to the contrary, 
He is to learn more about this on his trip, 

Travels of the President are to enable 
him to do two things: He can build up 
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... challenge to the White House 
a backfire against the congressional drift 
against him. And his speeches will per- 
mit him to sketch his own views in some 
detail. When he gets through, those who 
are on his side in Congress will know 
where the President stands on the issues 
involved in the fighting. 

In Congress, the lines are drawing 
tighter. The original Eisenhower sup 
porters among the Republicans are in 2 
minority there. They have been all along. 
A majority of the Republicans in Cor 
gress wanted to put Senator Taft into 
the White House. 

It is this fact that sharpens the com 
flict and makes more difficult Eiser- 
hower’s problem. There has been 4 
broad difference between the President 
and the Taft Republicans since long be 
fore Chicago. It now seems to be break- 
ing out all over again, with Americas 
foreign policy at stake. 
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EISENHOWER’S ANSWER TO TAFT 


What President Eisenhower thinks 
about alliances and this country’s allies 
now is made clear by the President 
himself. 

Senator Taft had expressed his opinion 
on the same subject on May 26. (See 
page 98.) On May 28, the President 
was confronted with reporters who 
wanted to get his reaction to Senator 
Taft’s expression. 

In what follows, you get the questions 
asked and the President’s answers. The 
first answer is direct quotation, by spe- 
cial White House permission. The others, 
under usual White House rules, are in 
indirect discourse. 

Q Do you share Senator Taft’s view 
that we should forget the United Na- 
tions so far as the Korean war is con- 
cerned? 

{. “No. I think that you will under- 
stand that if you attempt to talk about 
this whole business of foreign relations, 
one is apt to get into a lecture that runs 
a little long. But at the risk of being just 
a bit verbose, let me explain one or two 
things. 

“I have had a great deal of experience 
in dealing with coalitions, in filling po- 
sitions of responsibility under them. It’s 
always difficult. And I am quite certain 
that there arise occasions when if one— 
any one nation or any one authority— 
were acting singly, possibly the decision 
in that point would be better than to 
subject it to all of the trimmings and the 
compromises that come out of the effort 
to achieve some kind of unanimity of 
opinion. 

“But you can’t have co-operative 
action in these great developments and 
processes in just the spots of the globe, 
or in just the particular problems that 
you would like to select. 

“If you are going to go it alone one 
place, you of course have to go it alone 
everywhere. If you are going to try to 
develop a coalition of understanding 
based upon decency, on ideas of justice, 
common concepts of governments estab- 
lished by the will of free men, then you 
have got to make compromises. You have 
got to find the way in between the con- 
flicting partisan considerations that will 
serve the best good of all. 

“Now, that is what we are up against 
today, because our whole policy is based 
on this theory: No single free nation can 
live alone in the world. We have to have 
friends. Those friends have got to be 
tied to you, in some form or another. 
We have to have that unity in basic 
purposes that comes from a recognition 
of common interests. That is what we are 
up against. 

“Now, not being a particularly patient 
man, I share the irritations and the sense 
of frustration that comes to everybody 
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who is working for what he believes to 
be a decent purpose and finds himself 
balked by what he thinks is the igno- 
rance, or the errors of someone who is 
otherwise his friend. 

“I understand those things, but I will 
tell you, only patience, only determina- 
tion, only optimism and only a very deep 
faith can carry America forward. 

“Here at home we have our differences 
on these things, because we are 160 mil- 
lion people. But I earnestly believe we 
cannot desert the great purpose for 
which we are seeking—for which we are 
working. 

“I apologize for the length of my 
answer. But I think that the subject de- 
serves that much explanation.” 

Q Some commentators think that you 
are confronted with a strong tide of iso- 
lationism. Do you find that that is the 
case? 

A The President said he didn’t know 
how much weight a man in his position 
should give to the sentiments expressed 
in the vast volume of mail that comes to 
him—three to five times more than the 
world’s record—but nothing in that mail 
indicated any growth of isolationism. On 
the contrary, our people seem to have 
a clear realization that there is no safety 
for any free country alone. We must 
have friends. Mr. Eisenhower said he 
never liked to challenge the motives of 
anyone, that he understood the resent- 
ment of a person when he tries to do 
right and then gets slapped . . . 

Q Senator Taft, as I read his speech, 
refined down the general question of 
international co-operation to this: that, 
if the truce negotiations fail, then we 
should go it alone, but not prior to that— 

A The President was not going to put 
words in Senator Taft’s mouth, he said, 
because he hadn’t read the speech in 
full. He thought the Senator must have 
meant that we should follow at least our 
own beliefs and convictions in the situa- 
tion, certainly not that we should throw 
everyone out. 

Q You said that if we were going to 
go it alone in one place—and then | 
missed something there. Would you re- 
peat that? 

A What he had tried to say, the Presi- 
dent explained, was that you can’t pick 
and choose the places where you will 
have partners and then somewhere else 
say, “We'll have nothing to do with you,” 
where their interests are involved. Maybe 
he shouldn’t liken it to a marriage, he 
continued, but to a long-term partner- 
ship anyway. You have got to take the 
ups and downs. You can’t say that in 
South Africa we'll go it alone and in 
North Africa we'll all go together. 

Mr. Eisenhower recalled a statement 
of Woodrow Wilson, that the highest 


form of efficiency is the spontaneous om 
operation of a free people, and said th 
what we are trying to do is to translaie 
that thought that there is greater eff 
ciency among people co-operating volun 
tarily for common ideals than amo 
those held together by force of arms. 
said it was not going to be an easy thi 
though, or something we could do quick 
ly. It will take time. 

Q In connection with your re 
about the truce talks, there seems to be 
an assumption by some people that ¢ 
allies are forcing us, or trying to forge 
us, to do something other than what we 
want to do... 

A Mr. Eisenhower replied that there 
had been differences of opinion on pm 
cedures, one government believing on 
thing would be most persuasive, anothe 
that another thing would best serve ou 
interests. But on the basic factor—m 
forced repatriation of war prisoners—he 
said he had seen no wavering any 
where. There had been, even in ou 
own Government, people who wanted 
be tougher. But never had there 
any wavering, he said, on the idea of 
forced repatriation 

Q You said you have not read Seam 
tor Taft’s speech in detai!. Would it 
too much to ask that you read it 
give us a statement of your views onif 

A The President shook his head. 
he said, if he had to read all the speech 
that are made, he’d never get thr 
He had admitted Senator Taft’s right 
his own opinion, Mr. Eisenhower said, 
and his own belief in the direction that we 
are following. He added that he dida 
think that discouragement, frustration or 
resentment should be allowed to tum w 
from a course that we believe is right. 

Q One point of difference between 
us and our allies is this question of Eat 
West trade, both in Europe and in the 
Far East. What is the Administration’ 
viewpoint? The Defense and State de 
partments apparentty are in conflict onil 

A He didn’t think they were in vey 
deep conflict on it, the President 
plied. Moreover, there is no permanelt 
philosophy of action dictated so far. But 
there have been pointed out on bobh 
sides instances, over two or three yeals, 
where the Communists have been helped 
by certain of this trade. It has also been 
pointed out that it would be foolish to 
say that we can win the position we 
seek in the world by trading just with 
the people we like. Trade can be a greil 
influence in the hands of a diploma, 
Mr. Eisenhower said. If it is absolutely 
impossible for a country that you we 
trying to win over to trade with us, 
has to go elsewhere. If it turns to some 
country hostile to =< then you have nd 
been very intelligent . 
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Houston—J. D. Reed Co., Inc. 
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Company 
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San Antonio—Alamo Aviation, Ine, 

Shreveport—Currey Sanders 
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& Service 
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PARIS....ROME....BERLIN....MANILA.... 








>> This seems to be what the people of France really want to do: 
Make a deal with Russia, primarily to keep Germany weak, divided, disarmed. 
Ditch European Army idea, fail to ratify treaty, stall on it indefinitely. 
Slash French defense spending as easy way to reduce deficits and taxes. 
Let U.S. and Britain carry most of defense burden for Western Europe. 
Pull out of Indochina altogether, let U.S. save Southeast Asia if it can. 
These are the popular trends plainly visible to American observers in 
Paris, though never admitted publicly by either French or U.S. officials. 
So far, successive French Governments have fought these trends, held them 
back. Only real question now is how long weak French Governments can go on 
fighting a delaying action. Reversal in these trends is not expected. 























>> Right now, as the Big Three prepare for a June meeting in Bermuda..... 
President Eisenhower is set to go. There's every prospect he'll be there. 
Prime Minister Churchill is ready. Nothing is likely to keep him away. 
But_who speaks for France? A Premier voted in today may be voted out day 

after tomorrow. No one can be sure how long a Government will stay in office. 

A record of 17 governments in 7% years means an average tenure of about 5 months. 

One Government, it's true, lasted 13 months. But another lasted only 3 days. 




































>> The other day, just before the French Parliament rejected him as possible 
Premier, the veteran Paul Reynaud summed up France's problem this way: 

"I know the two men who will lead the conversations with France in Bermuda. 
In England there have been only two heads of government in 13 years; in U.S., 
three in 20 years. I say to you that I do not admit the idea that one of them 
can say to the other in a lowered voice in speaking of me, ‘Will he still be in 
power in 15 days?’ I do not accept humiliation for France." 

France, says Reynaud, is "the sick man of Europe," the only nation that 
Since the war has not put its house and its finances in order. 













>> Symptoms of France's "sickness" are piling up. Some look to be chronic. 
Budgets stay in red year after year, despite billions in U.S. aid. French 
Treasury today can't even repay 228 million dollars borrowed recently from Bank 
of France. Gold reserves are low. But hoarded gold runs up into billions. 
Controls on inflation are rejected. Wages never have caught up with prices. 
Strikes are once more becoming popular with workers. Franc is sagging again. 
Industrial-output gains are small by comparison with Germany's, Britain's. 
Trade deficit is again a problem. Though a rich farming country, France 
last year exported only enough foodstuffs to cover half of its food imports. 
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>> In Paris, nobody questions that France has the resources, the know-how to 
cure the French economy. Outlook, though, is that French will not take the cure. 

Businessmen fight off attempts to cut prices. Peasants upset any Government 
that tries to collect taxes from them. Winegrowers resist cuts in their subsidy. 
Socialists block efforts to trim welfare spending. Governments are helpless. 

There's a deep fatalism in France, almost hopelessness, about Government. 
And there's a strong determination to prevent France from having a Government 
with a powerful executive. So Parliament reigns, and nobody governs France. 

A new Premier climbs aboard the political merry-go-round, hangs on as:long 
as he can, then is kicked off the moment his Government tries to govern. 

It's to take a really big crisis to change this situation in France. 











>> U.S. can't count on much stability elsewhere in Europe this summer. 

Premier De Gasperi faces hard election fight in Italy. Even if he wins, he 
will have trouble riding herd on both Right and Left--both anti-U.S. 

Chancellor Adenauer has to prepare for September election. At 78, he faces 
a hard fight, too. U.S. plans for Germany just have to wait until after election. 

Prime Minister Churchill, now 78, is carrying a double burden--both his own 
job and that of Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden. It's unlikely Sir Winston can 
carry this double burden long. Change of some sort has to be expected. 

There is a chance, therefore, that during next few months U.S. may have to 
deal with new top men in Britain, Germany, Italy--not to mention France. 

New men may not be as inclined to co-operate with U.S. as present ones. 














>> U.S.-sponsored Atlantic Alliance, this means, is in for more rough days. 


European Army, merging French and German troops, is being stalled to death. 
Even if Germans and others finally approve, it's doubtful if French ever will. 

German Army, at same time, is held up by failure of Allies to approve West 
German "peace contract," giving Germans qualified independence. If French fail 
to ratify this, Germans can't legally rearm, European Army or not. 








>> And while the Atlantic Alliance bumps along this rocky road..... 

Moscow announces it is terminating military rule in East Germany, hints it 
is preparing to withdraw Soviet troops from the Soviet zone of Germany. 

Soviet troop withdrawal, if it happens, will leave East Germany firmly in 
Communist hands, with an East German Army of 100,000 or more already in being 
and with Soviet forces merely moved a few miles east, within easy reach. 

West Germany, meanwhile, will have no troops of its own. 

U.S., British forces in Germany will then face East Germans, not Russians. 
Germans won't be happy about this situation. But only alternative will be for 
U.S. troops to withdraw 3,000 miles across the Atlantic. 

U.S., in this case, would be watching pattern of Korea unfold once more. 

This may turn out to be topic No. 1 for Big Three at Bermuda. 














>> In Manila, U.S. has this stake in Philippine presidential race: 
If elections are honest, U.S. and democracy will win prestige in Asia. 
If elections are crooked, as in many precincts in 1949, prestige of U.S. in 
Asia will slip some more, outlook for Philippine Communists will improve. 
Corruption is big campaign issue. Three-cornered race, now likely, may 
Split independent vote, insure re-election of President Quirino in November. 
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. . » one of the fastest growing industries in America’s progressive 
history . . . is another field in which pressure processing and 
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H-P-M actually developed and built the first American-made 
plastics injection machine. And, ever since, has been in the habit 
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-injection, transfer and compression molding equipment best suited 
to modern, high-speed plastics production. On H-P-M’s im- 
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plastics industry, attesting to the wisdom of investing in All- 
Hydraulic H-P-Ms. 
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important part in your production plans . . . so, make it a point 
to talk shop with an H-P-M engineer today! 
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ee With PAUL H. GORE-BOOTH, DIRECTOR-GENERAL 
OF BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES IN U. S. 


An Informal Discussion: 


THE CAUSES OF FRICTION 
BETWEEN U.S. 
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AND BRITAIN 





EDITOR’S NOTE: What is the basis of the irrita- 
tions that crop up from time to time between 
Americans and the British? 

Some Americans feel that Britain wants to ap- 
pease the Communists, deal with Russia, let U.S. 
carry the load in the “cold war.’’ Some Britons 
feel the United States is too warlike, too excited, 
too inclined to believe that its own viewpoint 
should always prevail. 

This recorded, informal discussion between 
Paul Gore-Booth of the British Information Serv- 
ices and the Board of Editors of U.S. News & 
World Report in their conference room in Wash- 
ington examines the causes of misunderstanding 
between the two closely allied nations. 








PAUL GORE-BOooTH has been Director-General of 
British Information Services in the U.S. since 
1948. He has visited all 48 States and delivered 
speeches in 40 of them. 

A member of the British Foreign Service since 
1933, Mr. Gore-Booth held diplomatic posts in 
Vienna and Tokyo before being appointed to the 
British Embassy in Washington in 1942. He was 
a delegate to the United Nations organization 
meeting in San Francisco in 1945, and headed the 
European Recovery Department in the British 
Foreign Office after World War II. His present 
home is Washington—where his twin sons were 
born in 1943—and he makes at least one trip a 
year back to his native England. 








Q What are some of the things that cause misunder- 
standings between Great Britain and the United 
States, Mr. Gore-Booth? 

A I think the first thing we have to get quite clear 
is that sometimes people in both countries don’t real- 
ize the differences in character between the two na- 
tions. Very often British people expect Americans to 
think and act like British people, and very often 
Americans are rather surprised and irritated that a 
people who use approximately the same language ap- 
pear to react differently. 

Q What is a good illustration of that, as you see it? 

A I would say, for instance, the whole question of 
economic policy. Now you are bound instinctively, 
maybe subconscously, to look at the economic policy 
from the point of view of great internal economic 
strength. We are bound to look at it from the point of 
view of a tight little island with a great many people 
on it who have to live by trading abroad. And there- 
fore, our reaction to anything to do with international 
trade is bound to be a great deal sharper than the 
American reaction, and therefore, our public may 
think that you’re a bit sluggish in your appreciation 
of the international trade question and you may think 
that we are hypersensitive. 

Q The trade between Britain and the Iron Curtain 
countries would be one example of that? 
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A That, of course, is one thing. It is very difficult 
for America to appreciate what East-West trade can 
mean in bread and butter to an English family. And, 
similarly, I think that our people can’t realize the in- 
tensity of feeling sometimes built up in America on 
this question. 

Q Why is there such a big gulf between us ona 
thing like that? Why don’t the two countries know 
each other better on that subject? 

A I don’t think there is such a big gulf. I wouldn't 
accept the suggestion that we are apart in policy o 
these things, fundamentally, at all. But what I d 
think is that there are certain purely physical ob- 
stacles to our understanding each other better. For in- 
stance, one physical obstacle is that unless you're 4 
businessman selling exports, or an official, or have an 
American friend who will pay for you, or you haveé 
scholarship, you just can’t come to the United States, 
and therefore the possibility of British people coming 
here purely to get to know what Americans are like 
just doesn’t exist. 

Q What about the press? Do you think our pres 
describes your situation more comprehensively, 
less so, than your press describes ours? 

A I wouldn’t like to draw a direct comparison. 
What I say is this: The citizens of any country al 
primarily interested in themselves—in their taxé, 
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their weather. It is only secondarily that they are in- 
terested in the intimate affairs of a country, even a 
closely related country, at least 3,000 miles away. And 
therefore, you’re bound to get selection in the press in 
what each country is told about the other. Sometimes 
the selection goes on the basis of what’s exciting, 
rather than what’s important—it’s bound to happen. 
And that, of course, has applied in the past in Brit- 
ain. We have had great difficulties about our American 
coverage because our newspapers haven’t been big 
enough, owing to paper shortage, to enable the Brit- 
ish reader to get a really rounded picture of what’s 
going on in America. 

Q Take a concrete case—in Britain today the im- 
pression prevails that a large section of our people is 
in favor of all-out war. President Eisenhower said the 
other day he has never met anyone who is in favor 
of that in this country. How can such a misconcep- 
tion be prevalent in Britain with a free press in both 
countries? 

AI don’t think that quite describes the impres- 
sion, I think that, for instance, in Parliament Mr. Att- 
lee [leader of the Labor Party in the House of Com- 
mons] was saying that there were people who give 
that impression here, but I don’t think he was carry- 
ing it further than that. I think equally, you see, there 
are people who write in this country as though 
everybody in Britain wanted to go around “appeas- 
ing” everybody, which is equally false. These things 
do seem to arise, and sometimes they very much 
mystify me, even allowing for human nature. 

And one of the things I do when I constantly go 
around this country giving talks, and so on, is to urge 
people to try to suspend judgment on the motives of 
others. I think it is a very dangerous thing, when you 
hear a piece of news, to say that “the British say so- 
and-so, and they do it .because—etc.” For that is 
where a lot of the misunderstanding arises. 

Q Is there a large area of agreement between our- 
selves and Britain? 

A There certainly is. 

Q What is the area of agreement? 

A The area of agreement is that we are both of us 
in favor of strengthening and preserving free nations’ 
institutions, and when I say “preserving” them, I 
mean, of course, their economic as well as their de- 
fensive strength. 

Now I think differences arise when you start to 
consider just exactly how you set about it. And, of 
course, when you get a situation, as in the Far East, 
where we have done certain things, like recognizing 
the Government of Communist China, and you 
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haven’t, and when those are on the top of the agenda, 
then it is very important that we shouldn’t get excit- 
ed about the situation because the two of us have 
adopted certain different methods. 

Q The impression one gets here upon reading a 
speech like Attlee’s is that it doesn’t make too much 
difference to you in Britain if Red China is admitted 
into the United Nations—it’s all in the day’s wash. 
Over here there is an excitability about that subject, 
because of our enormous casualties in Korea. Also we 
are not in the habit of losing wars over here. Maybe 
there is a different point of view in Europe—maybe 
they’re calloused about it— 

A No, I don’t think that is it. Of course, it is true 
that in British history for the last 200 years there have 
been wars in all parts of the world, and the grievous 
losses which they bring have become a part of the life 
of every family in England. At the same time, we think 
it is very important to keep one’s eye on the main 
objective. 

Q What is that objective? 

A That is what I was going to develop. The main 
objective of the operation in Korea was to halt agres- 
sion through action by the United Nations. That ag- 
gression has been brought to a halt. Now, the question 
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is, in relation to the Korean war, “What will we do 
next? What is the real interest of the free world?” 

And that is where you can legitimately differ. You 
can say that the interest of the free world demands a 
policy which risks a widening of the war, or you can 
say the interest of the free world demands a stabiliza- 
tion of the situation, or you can say that it demands 
a truce. But I think you have to look at the situation 
very coldly, in the light of your resources, the re- 
sources of the free world and the geography of Asia, 
and, on that basis, make up your minds what best 
serves the long-run objective. 

After all, just as in personal dealings, so in interna- 
tional dealings you cannot always follow your emot 
tions and you sometimes have to do things which, if 
you didn’t have anybody opposing you, you would 
prefer not to do. You can’t expect the other side to 
make all the concessions and our side to make none. 
On the other hand, it is very important to stick to 
your principles. And that is the kind of dilemma— 


Stopping Communist Aggression 

Q Then the British have one viewpoint of what 
should be done in Asia and we have another? 

A No, I don’t think so at all. I think we are both en- 
tirely agreed that the spread of Communist aggression 
must be stopped. 

Q But we don’t accept the fact of a Communist 
Government in China— 

A You don’t recognize it, but, on the other hand, 
supposing there is a truce, supposing there is a politi- 
cal conference, you would then have the question— 
and I am not going to attempt to answer it—how you, 
the United States, are to deal with the people who are 
in charge of the mainland of China. Some way has got 
to be found for dealing with them. 

Q But we had that situation for 17 years with the 
Communists. They held all the Russian territory but 
we didn’t agree that they were the recognized Govern- 
ment of Russia— 

A Then you may prefer to carry on like that. As I 
say, I don’t want to try to answer the question. That 
is your problem. 

Q When you say that we went in and achieved our 
objective of preventing aggression, do you think that 
the British people think that we have prevented ag- 
gression when we see the invasion of Laos? Perhaps 
we'll see the war stepped up in Indochina as soon as 
the Communists get rid of our military pressure in 
Korea? 

A I don’t think there is any connection between the 
two. I think that the thing that is absolutely certain is 
that aggression in Korea was brought to a halt. That 
had a great effect on Japan and, also, undoubtedly, 
has been of help in the conduct of our own war in 
Malaya, whereas, if Korea had fallen, I am quite sure 
that our own forces dealing with the Communist guer- 
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rillas, who are very tough there in Malaya, would have 
had a much worse time. 

Q Do the British take the view that the objective 
of uniting Korea—which was announced when we be- 
gan resisting in 1950—ceased to be a military objec- 
tive? 

A Well, it’s obviously a political objective. I can’t 
remember the exact terms of the United Nations Se- 
curity Council resolution, but I think the military ob- 
jective was to repel aggression, and I think we now 
have a situation which we must deal with, as I have 
said, in the light of our resources as they are at the 
moment, and we shall obviously have to do our best, 
militarily and politically. 

Q But, getting back to the main question, just what 
is it that the British find they can’t agree with us on? 
What seems to be dividing us at this time? Is it the 
character of the peoples? Are there different objec- 
tives somehow? 

A Weare certainly different people. I think one dif- 
ference has come about somehow like this: For some 
150 years the British have set the pace in the world. 
Now, suddenly, and without asking for it, you have 
fallen heir to that position of leadership, and I think 
that you must expect a certain amount of uneasiness 
and criticism on the part of other people who do things 
in a different way. They do them, perhaps, more slow- 
ly, more deliberately, more cautiously, and very natu- 
rally they wonder whether the American people and 
their leadership are going to do a good job. 

I think there is great good will toward America, but 
I think equally you must expect that, when people 
who have been doing things one way see another na- 
tion come along and do them another way, they will 
wonder, “Is this the way in which the world should be 
led?” You must expect a certain degree of hesitation. 


Forcefulness or Caution? 

Q Isn't the real difference, however, that we are fol- 
lowing the methods of forcefulness and firmness that 
the British followed for 150 years, but now that seems 
to be disapproved in Britain by people who no longer 
like that kind of leadership? Britain did a wonderful 
job for 150 years. You wouldn’t brook any nonsense 
from any nation. You would send a cruiser anywhere 
as quickly as some of your nationals were injured. 
Britain was quick on the trigger— 

A Oh, no, I wouldn’t accept that view at all. That 
really won’t do as an interpretation of nineteenth- 
century history. If you read it, you will find that, time 
after time in a difficult situation, successive British 
Governments were extremely cautious and prudent 
about which way they would go. For instance, there’s 
the case of the American Civil War, where on several 
occasions British intervention seemed near, but on 
each occasion there was an atmosphere of caution and 
restraint and “Well, let’s wait a little bit longer” about 
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the whole proceedings. That is one of the reasons why 
Britain, with a comparatively small population and a 
small area, was able to exercise so much influence. It 
was by this sort of careful weighing up of each situa- 
tion, and seeing what could be done and what couldn’t, 
combined with the natural enterprise of the people, 
which led to success. It wasn’t exuberance all the time. 

Q Didn’t Britain play one nation or set of nations 
against the other? 

A The British have favored the balance-of-power 
policy in Europe in the past. We weren’t a strong 
enough country to order everybody around even if we 
had wanted to, and, therefore, the best way was to 
make sure that no one power was able to dictate to the 
others. 


No Balance of Power 

Q There is no chance for balance of power now in 
the world, is there? 

A I think that is one of the dangers of the world 
situation—that you have two large camps confronting 
each other. 

Q One recent example of British forcefulness was in 
Iran. The British showed their teeth in Iran, and the 
other day the Prime Minister showed his teeth, too, 
with respect to the Suez. When the British have a di- 
rect challenge they don’t seem to hesitate to be force- 
ful about it. But when our negotiator, Lieut. Gen. Wil- 
liam K. Harrison, Jr., opens his mouth in a press 
conference in Korea, members of the House of Com- 
mons jump all over him and say he’s too aggressive in 
tone. Yet we're following exactly the course the 
British have followed for 150 years—firmness and a 
protection of our interests—but now Britain seems to 
have changed— 

A I think a British reader would be very surprised 
to hear you say that. 

Q You don’t think you’ve been forceful the last 
150 years? 

A Yes, but not in the way you describe. And I don’t 
think we’ve lost our forcefulness now. 

I would like to add now, if I may, a couple of things 
referring to what we began discussing. The British 
people wish that some of the things which they have 
done and are doing were better understood by the 
people of the United States, and I would give two 
instances. One is, I am not sure that we have been able 
to tell you sufficiently what a tremendous defense 
effort that we are putting on at this moment. It’s the 
biggest expenditure of money we have ever put up for 
defense, except in time of world war, and it is a very 
great strain indeed, not only on the economy of the 
country but particularly on those industries of ours 
which are trying to produce goods for export. 

Just the other day we signed a contract with the 
U.S. Government to build 450 of the latest Hawkes- 
Hunter jet fighter aircraft for the North Atlantic 


Treaty Organization forces. That is a tremendous 
order and a tremendous demand on industry, and it’s 
also a tremendous American vote of confidence in 
British aircraft construction. 

Those are things which show the strength of modern 
Britain, and we can help by this discussion to explain 
a little of it. 

The other thing that I find the greatest difficulty in 
explaining and convincing people of is this: We have 
in Britain at the moment the job of bringing a whole 
lot of dependent areas, colonies, toward governing 
themselves and achieving independence. Now a great 
deal is written about that, giving the impression that 
colonialism is a complete failure. We don’t think it 
is. We think that the era of tutelage is probably of 
great help to a great many countries. But what I would 
like somehow to have people see is that all around the 
world there are British officials who are toiling away 
in difficult circumstances in difficult climates with the 
sole purpose of bringing the inhabitants there along, 
so that in an incredibly short time they can govern 
themselves. These people don’t make money, they 
don’t get much fame, but all over Africa and else- 
where these groups of British men and women are 
in a totally unselfish way trying to bring this tremen- 
dous peaceful revolution about. 

Now those are two of the things which I would hope 
to see a little better understood here. If we could feel 
in Britain that they were understood, that would help 
mutual understanding a great deal. 

Q Is there any real conception in Great Britain of 
how much we are spending—the largest sums that 
we've ever spent in peacetime for defense—and pay- 
ing the highest taxes we’ve ever paid? 

A I think that is known, though, mind you, it is al- 
ways a little dangerous to talk about taxes in Britain 
because we are conscious that we are the heaviest- 
taxed nation in the world and also, as I said, that our 
peacetime defense burden is greater than ever before. 
Apart from that, we do appreciate the burden here. 

Q On taxes, however, you treat your corporations 
better than we do— 

A But not the individuals. 


Korea‘’s Cost in Man Power 

Q How would you compare the strain that we are 
under with a million boys having been in Korea and 
with casualties constant, and the relatively small sac- 
tifices being made in actual war by the British? 

A I think it is a very dangerous thing to try to com- 
pare physical strains in those terms. All that one can 
really say is that we have this double strain on us: 
First, that we are the only country in NATO in which 
every young man, with one small exception, has two 
years of compulsory military service, and, secondly, 
that we have at the moment no combatant division 
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left for defense of the country; all our organized com- 
bat units are somewhere abroad. 

Q Our draft is two years. 

A But it is not universal—that is, without defer- 
ments, etc. Some countries have universal service but 
a shorter period. Others have two years but no univer- 
sal draft. We are the only NATO country which has 
both. 

Q Getting back to the mood of the two countries— 
in one there is much bleeding going on, in the other 
there isn’t as much bleeding—don’t you think it’s 
natural that the people who are bleeding will be a lit- 
tle bit more critical of the policies of other countries? 

A I think it is a human reaction—but don’t forget 
that we also have our losses, even if there are not so 
many. We have had some bad casualties in Korea, as 
you remember the tremendous losses sustained by the 
Gloucester regiment, and we have been suffering cas- 
ualties elsewhere. But I quite agree that there are 
bound to be differences. 


Britain: 20,000—U. S.: 350,000 

Q What is the total force of Britain in Korea today? 

A The United Kingdom total forces, including na- 
val forces, are somewhere a bit over 20,000. 

Q And ours are about 350,000—and more than that 
if you include our naval forces— 

A Yes. But don’t forget our other commitments. 

Q What is the British point of view about continu- 
ing to ship supplies of strategic materials to Soviet 
Russia? 

A Now let’s get that one straight. Of course, we sup- 
ply no strategic materials to Russia in the sense of a 
list agreed between the various governments of goods 
that are not to go to Russia at all. We do supply a cer- 
tain number of goods with which we buy certain things 
vital to us. 

Q What about rubber? 

A We supply a limited amount of rubber. It has 
not been allowed to increase by virtue of the Korean 
war, but we do supply a limited amount. We, of 
course, supply no rubber to China, as you know. 

Q Not directly, except through Russia. What is the 
British contention as to why they send any strategic 
materials at all to Russia? 

A We contend that we don’t. 

Q Well, you send a limited supply of rubber—that’s 
strategic material— 

A That is a matter of argument. 

Q You mean it isn’t clear that rubber for trucks and 
planes, etc., is strategic? 

A It is a matter that has been argued for years 
whether rubber is rightly so classified or not. 

Q What is the official definition of rubber now, as 
you know it? 

A I don’t know it by heart. But our contention is 
that trade between two countries is not just of advan- 
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tage to one of those countries. We contend that the 
advantage we get out of getting certain vital necessi- 
ties, which we can’t get anywhere else, from Russia 
outweighs the possible disadvantage of letting them 
have certain civilian goods that we do let them have. 
We get from them timber, which is essential for any 
building program at all. 

Q Couldn't you get that timber from Canada, or 
somewhere else? 

A It is sometimes a matter of timber not being 
available from elsewhere, mostly that. Sometimes it’s 
a matter of there not being dollars available to buy 
timber from the dollar area. 

Q Couldn't a Marshall Plan or one of our eco- 
nomic-aid plans take care of that? 

A It depends. We have to allocate the dollars we 
get among the various things and there is always 
something left over which we need to buy but for 
which we have no dollars left. Anyway, economic aid 
has now been reduced to small proportions. 

Q Haven't the British in the last three years modi- 
fied in the direction of restriction, more and more, 
their trade with the Communist countries? 

A Oh yes, certainly. A major step was taken in July, 
1950, when we cut off many strategic materials from 
China right away—immediately after the outbreak of 
the Korean war—and further steps were taken in the 
spring of 1951, about the time of the United Nations 
resolution. 

Q But you haven't felt that you should cut off your 
trade with Russia? 

A We haven’t cut it off quite to the same degree, be- 
cause the Russians have not been declared aggressors 
by the United Nations—but we have this agreed list of 
strategic materials which none of the Western na- 
tions allow to go to Russia. 


Jet-Engine Sale to Communists 

Q What is the viewpoint about your having sold the 
first jet engines to Russia with which they made their 
MIG’s—what is the British view on that now? If they 
had to do it over again, would they do it? 

A I would say that obviously they would not do 
that now, because jet engines are the kind of thing 
which came under the prohibited list as soon as it was 
started—and incidentally we were the first country to 
bring out a prohibited list— 

Q But this jet engine that the Russians copied, 
which you sold to them, has been the basis of all theit 
MIG development? 

A That I don’t know. 

Q You sold the jet engines at a time when there 
wasn’t as much tension, isn’t that it? 

A That is right; it was in 1946, and at that time 
there was still the hope which we had in 1945 in San 
Francisco that we could come to some form of “living 
together” with the Russians. 
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Q What is the principal commodity that you need 
from Russia? 

A There are two—timber, which we discussed, and 
the other one is what is called technically “coarse 
grains” and that is largely maize [corn], with which 
we feed animals. 

Q Couldn’t we supply both those to you? 

A Some years you couldn’t, and other years you 
could only for dollars, which we haven’t got. 

Q But if we subsidized it, couldn’t we actually ship 
it from some area in the world if we wanted to? 

A That you would have to ask the United States 
Government. 

Q Isn’t there an abundance of some of these prod- 
ucts in this country? We have hundreds of millions of 
bushels of corn in storage. We have grain, wheat, oats, 
barley— 

A That is just recently. It hasn’t been the case 
previously. 


Understanding With Soviets? 

Q What would you say is the state of British public 
opinion today as to the wisdom of making a political 
deal with Russia? Is there distrust, or is there a will- 
ingness to 0 ahead and make a deal? 

A I would say that on that Sir Winston Churchill 
[Prime Minister] spoke very much for the people of 
the country in what he said. I can’t attempt to com- 
pete with his language, but I would summarize it by 
saying that I think people in Britain believe that the 
change of regime in Russia offers an opportunity for a 
lessening of tension, a slightly increased ease of living 
together with Russia, but at the same time people are 
under no illusions and are not in the least disposed 
to drop our defenses. 

Q Why do they think that the change in Russia of- 
fers an opportunity? Is it that they think that the new 
regime will be less evil than the old regime? 

A No. I think it’s more that there have been a few 
evidences in dealing with small things that the new 
regime is less rigid. After all, they must have had a 
hand in our getting our civilian internees back from 
Korea and our sick and wounded prisoners exchanged; 
Mr. Oatis [Associated Press correspondent in Czecho- 
slovakia] has been released—a number of “small 
things,” if you like, have happened which seem to indi- 
cate less rigidity. Now, maybe they mean something; 
maybe they don’t. But surely it is right to see how far 
these signs of some abatement of tension will go. 

Q Is it fair to say that the British attitude is that 
“it's worth a try”? 

A Yes. 

Q But isn’t that really thinking about this thing as 
if it were a novelty to talk to Russia and try to come 
to an agreement? The Austrian treaty negotiations 
have had some 260 meetings, we have been talking at 
Panmunjom for two years, and now everybody says 
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“Let’s give it a try!” Well, what do they mean by that? 

A There again, to refer to Sir Winston Churchill, 
why be frightened of trying? 

Q When will we get to the end of this business of 
talking and accepting stalemates and never getting 
anywhere? 

A It may take years and years. Most authorities on 
this situation take the view that this state of affairs be- 
tween the two main blocs in the world is liable to go 
on for many years. I think that most people feel this 
way, but that the choice may be between a high rate 
of tension and a somewhat less rate of tension. 

Q You once fought “The Hundred Years’ War,” 
didn’t you? 

A Yes. 

Q So you are used to these things going on for long 
periods of time? 

A That’s it, I suppose. One would prefer it other- 
wise, of course, but one has to accept the world the 
way it appears to be. 

Q We would like to get somebody else to do our 
fighting in Korea. Then maybe we wouldn't mind it, 
either. But we are drafting boys, 35,000 a month, to 
0 8,000 miles away where we have no direct interest 
at all. Now, can we really compare this tension with 
tension in previous periods of history—say, between 
Britain and France during the Napoleonic era» Or is 
it something different? 

A I think there is something different in two ways. 
I think that this is the first age where in many coun- 
tries there is no submerged class. In all the classic in- 
stances of conflict, there is always a slave class or a 
peasant class at the bottom. 

In this present world everybody is involved—cer- 
tainly in the free countries—in a way, perhaps, in 
which they never have been before. And the second 
thing—which may be a bit different, but has a certain 
relation to the French Revolution—is that you have a 
national revolution and a doctrinal revolution com- 
bined in a very large and powerful country like Rus- 
sia. This seems to heighten the tension very much, for 
these two forces are playing together in one direction, 
Russian nationalism and Soviet Communism. If there 
were only nationalism or only dogmatism, then the 
tension might not be so severe. 


200 Years of Russian Pressure 

Q Would you say that the people in Britain look 
upon the present contest as comparable to earlier con- 
tests Britain has had over long periods of time? 

A It is difficult to answer that. I think that, on the 
one hand, we would say we have had pressure from 
Russia for nearly 200 years—right from the time of 
Catherine the Great. But it would be conceded that 
there is something different in this nationalism and 
this doctrinalism both pushing together. 
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Q Is there any fear in Britain that the United 
States is going to provoke a world war? 

A I wouldn’t say that it was at all general. Occa- 
sionally an individual American might be reported as 
saying that he would like to go and do something 
drastic— 

Q But that impression about our intentions seemed 
to be implicit in the remarks of several of your speak- 
ers in the House of Commons the other day— 

A Well, I think that that was why Mr. Attlee 
thought that it might be helpful to give an analysis of 
some of the constitutional arrangements in the United 
States. 

I think what people don’t realize in Europe always 
is that, as you don’t have the same party discipline in 
the United States as we have in a parliamentary sys- 
tem, therefore people active in politics are freer, in a 
way, to say things about international affairs not rep- 
resenting anyone but themselves. Whereas in our own 
party system—and this does not apply only to mem- 
bers of Parliament—the discipline is somewhat strong- 
er and therefore people are circumspect in what they 
say about world affairs to a degree which you haven’t 
needed in the United States. 


U.S. Leadership for Peace 

Q Because of this lack of “party discipline,’ then, 
is there genuine concern that the United States itself, 
or through the influence of some hotheaded lefgisla- 
tors, will rush the world into a war? 

A I would say, no. I think the people realize that in 
America at the head of the state are responsible peo- 
ple and also that the bulk of the people themselves 
have great good sense and a desire for peace. 

Q But there were statements in Mr. Attlee’s speech 
that there are elements in the United States which 
want an all-out war over there in China. General Mac- 
Arthur, for instance, denied that at least a dozen 
times. He said he never favored sending our troops to 
the mainland of China. I don’t know any man in pub- 
lic life in the United States who has ever favored send- 
ing American troops to the mainland of China, and 
yet again and again the British debates give the im- 
pression that there is a general feeling over here about 
our going in force to the mainland of China. That is a 
misunderstanding that we are at a loss to explain. Is 
the British press fostering the idea that there is a party 
over here which wants to go to the mainland of China 
to conduct a war? 

A I think we are getting into a bit of a “cul-de-sac” 
on this. Perhaps the perspective of the whole thing is 
that in Britain people looking at the world picture as 
a whole still feel, as Sir Winston Churchill said in his 
press conference in New York, that the vital area in 
the “cold war” is the area in Europe where Western 
Europe and the Russians and their satellites meet, and 
I think it is natural for people in Britain to wonder 
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sometimes whether that center of gravity is appreci- 
ated in America. 

Q I don’t think that concept is accepted generally 
over here— 

A Then, in that case, we have a certain degree of 
argument between the two of us. 

Q We feel there should be a stabilization in Asia as 
well as in Europe— 

A Well, I think it is fair enough that there should 
be some degree of difference over this, because, after 
all, you have a coast of your country facing directly 
on Asia. 

Q But haven't you a direct interest there, too? If 
you lose Southeast Asia, don’t you lose a great dollar- 
earning area? 

A Yes, but we feel that, as things are going, South- 
east Asia is not going to be lost. 

Q But isn’t that simply optimism? 

A I don’t think so. 

Q Do you think there is an opinion prevalent in 
Europe that our troops are going to stay in Europe in- 
definitely? 

A I would put it this way: You are an original 
member of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
and that organization has certain objectives which 
are, broadly, to preserve the security of the Western 
nations, and I think that it is generally assumed that 
you will fulfill whatever obligations the North Atlantic 
Treaty demands. Now, I don’t know how anyone can 
state it more exactly than that, because we don’t 
know what the demands will be. 

Q Do you think there is a feeling among people in 
Europe that the Americans should get out? Isn’t there 
some annoyance, for example, about the presence of 
American troops in Britain? 

A Oh, well, you get every kind of expression and 
view. I don’t think I should take that seriously. 


Americans in Britain—No Problem 

Q Has the presence of American troops in Britain 
added in any way to the strain? 

A I would say, happily, not at all. Everything I 
hear is that the relations in general have worked out 
extremely well. There may have been one or two in- 
stances otherwise, but, considering the number of peo- 
ple there and that it is a small and crowded country, 
I think that the relationships have been extremely 
good. 

Q We get the impression that there is some resent- 
ment about the amount of money the American boys 
have to spend and perhaps they do occasionally throw 
their weight around a bit? 

A That did arise during the war, but I do believe 
that your armed services have been very conscious of 
that and have indoctrinated the members of the serv- 
ices who are visiting Britain. I am really not trying to 
make the thing sound better than it is. I do believe 
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that this whole question has been taken very seriously 
and has been working out very well. 

Q What would happen if a political party came 
into office in the United States and got all of our 
troops out of Europe? What would happen in Europe? 

A That is what is usually called in Parliament a 
“hypothetical question.” Well, I think you can see as 
well as I can that there would be a very great improve- 
ment in the Russian position. 


Co-operation From Europeans 

Q Isn’t there a danger also if Europe begins to rely 
indefinitely on the presence of this American man 
power that in the end we won't get a proportionate 
contribution from the other powers? That is the fear 
in this country. How are you going to get that propor- 
tionate contribution? 

A Well, I can speak only for Britain and must say 
that you’ve got it. There are nearly five British divi- 
sions right in Germany—a thing which hasn’t hap- 
pened in British history, except in war, since I don’t 
know when. Indeed, I doubt if it has ever happened 
before at all. 

Q What about arming the Germans? Wouldn't 
that be another source of man power? 

A I think that is the whole purpose of the European 
Defense Community—to enable the Germans to make 
their contribution in such a way as not to alarm other 
countries. 

Q It was surprising to see the criticism in the Brit- 
ish press when the statement was made that we were 
going to leave Asia so Asians could fight Asians, and 
that was the one subject on which one would expect 
sympathetic treatment because Britain has used native 
troops that way in different parts of the world for a 
long time. Wouldn't it be better if we could get out of 
Asia now with our troops and let the South Koreans 
take over and let the Asians form their own armies— 
the Japanese, the Filipinos, and so forth? 

A I don’t think it’s quite as simple as that. I think 
the phrase didn’t strike a sympathetic note, particu- 
larly in Asia itself—I mean expressed like that it just 
doesn’t sound very good. After all, we do take collec- 
tive security and our alliances seriously. There is 
a definite co-operative obligation upon us all. 

Q But the feeling in this country today in many 
quarters is that there hasn’t been enough co-operation, 
that it is weakening instead of growing stronger— 

A That I couldn’t agree to. Surely, what you are 
really saying—and I’m sure you should be glad to say 
—is that your allies are not satellites. Therefore at an 
inconvenient moment they are going to say, “We are 
very sorry. You are leading us very finely but on this 
and this and this we do not agree.” And that is the 
whole difference between the Soviet system of satel- 
lites and the free world system of alliances. And you 
should welcome that. 
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Q Many people in the United States expected that 
we'd have collective security in Korea, with various 
nations—and more of them—rotating their troops and 
sending their man power to Korea. We had no idea 
that we were going to be required to do 95 per cent of 
the task there. There has been no sign that Europe 
would help us in Asia. Not having any considerable 
number of troops from other countries—and we can 
understand that, too—then we ran up against another 
difficulty which irritated people in America. It was 
that the British Foreign Office became the general 
headquarters and told us when and where we could 
fire, when we could pursue a plane, and thus we were 
stopped from pursuing the war in Korea energetically 
with military power— 

A The GHOQ of the waging of this whole affair has 
been Washington, Tokyo, and Korea— 

Q But MacArthur implies London was the one that 
stopped him from bombing across the Yalu River. 
And General Van Fleet in effect hints the same thing— 

A I can speak to you on behalf of the British Gov- 
ernment, which, of course, is good authority on it, 
that we have not been “stopping” the U. N. command- 
ers from doing anything. The headquarters of the con- 
duct of this operation has been in Washington, but 
when you have an alliance you presumably listen 
to the opinions of allies, and often the opinions of 
allies are extremely unwelcome. 

I remember very well the feeling in England in June 
of 1940 when the French fell for the time out of the 
war. There was a simultaneous feeling of horror at 
being alone and relief at being alone. It is a very hu- 
man feeling. I think it was Field Marshal [Sir Wil- |! 
liam Joseph] Slim the other day who said humorously 
that it is a terrible thing having allies and the only 
thing that is worse is to have no allies. And that is 
how it is. 


Cleaning Out Communists 

Q Would you agree that one of the main differences 
between British and American peoples is the attitude 
of each toward Communism inside their own coun- 
tries? There is a difference there, isn’t there? 

A I think there is a difference of approach. We have 
tried what you might call an unobtrusive method of 
getting and keeping Communists out of vital positions. 
Now, of course, there have been in the earlier stages 
unsuccessful instances, but we think that, in general, 
that way of dealing with the situation is the one best 
suited to the character of our people and the way that 
we run things. 

I think it is extremely important for people in this 
country to know how basically anti-Communist peo- 
ple like Mr. Attlee and the leadership of the Labor 
Party are. The Labor Party kicked the Communists 
out. There is nobody more strongly anti-Communist 
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than the Labor Party; they are fully aware of the dan- 
gers of Communist penetration and they acted on that 
awareness when they were in power. 

Q But haven't you real Communist penetration in 
the trade-unions in Britain? 

A No. We have just a few unions in which there is 
Communist influence. 

Q Are they key industries? Miners, electrical work- 
ers— 

A Not in the miners’ leadership. There is an electri- 
cal workers’ trade-union in which I understand there 
is a substantial Communist element. But in the Gov- 
ernment and in the direction of national policy and 
in the Trades Union Council there is no Communist 
influence. And the Communist Party, as you know, is 
a very small affair with less than 30,000 members. 

Q Couldn’t there be many sympathizers who don’t 
call themselves Communists? 

A That is always the possibility, here as well as in 
Britain. 

Q You don’t feel that it is necessary to pursue the 
Communists as strongly as we do? 

A I wouldn’t put it that way. I think that we feel 
that Communist penetration of our national policy is 
every bit as much of a menace as you do, but, owing 
to the temperament of our people and the way we do 
things, we just set about the problem in a different 
way. 

Q Do you feel that in the event of war you could 
handle them? 

A Oh, yes. 


Inner Strength vs. ‘Fifth Column’ 

Q Didn't the French take a complacent attitude to- 
ward the “fifth column,” before 1939—allowing them 
to get into their press and inside their parties, and so 
on, and then they woke up one day and found out that 
the “fifth column” had done its job? And they are not 
getting too excited in France today about it either— 

A Well, that is a question of judgment. We have a 
certain faith in our judgment. Therefore we have faith 
in the steps we have taken about this. One thing you 
must always remember about Britain is that, in ac- 
cordance with a happy quotation I read somewhere, 
the British are like an iceberg—they carry four fifths 
of their merits below the surface. I think that is ex- 
tremely good. I think that Britain is a very deceptive 
country in appearance and is a great deal stronger 
than you realize by looking at it from the outside or 
even by walking about there. There is a great inner 
strength in Britain which I know to be still there. 

Q What do you think is the difference of opinion 
between our countries on the matter of shipping to 
Red China apropos of the recent Stassen-McCarthy 
episode? 

A I think there is no disagreement on that at all. 
You remember that both of us controlled pretty se- 
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verely the shipping of goods to Communist China 
before Mr. Eden [Foreign Secretary] and Mr. Butler 
[Chancellor of the Exchequer] came over here earlier 
this year. Then in March when he was over here, Mr. 
Eden announced we had taken two further decisions, 
one of which was to prohibit bunkering of ships with 
strategic material for China at British-controlled 
ports, and the other was to institute voyage licensing 
for British ships so that no British ship could go to 
China with strategic materials on board. And I think 
there is no difference of opinion on that at all. 

Q What would you say is the British attitude or 
feeling among people in Britain about our attitude to- 
ward Iran, for instance? There have been some reports 
that there were divergences between us— 

A I think in the early stages of the Iranian dispute 
we did not see eye to eye, and that, of course, weak- 
ened the position of the West generally. I think that 
now we are in very close agreement, as was indeed 
announced in the Eden-Dulles communiqué. 


Nervousness Over Egypt 

Q What about Egypt? The British press the last 
several days has been rather critical of Secretary of 
State Dulles’s going to the Near East at this time— 

A I don’t think there is any serious criticism of his 
making a visit there. I think you must just expect 
that, as the situation is very delicate, people are natu- 
rally nervous, lest there should be a division between 
our two countries. But I don’t think anything has 
happened in that way. 

Q Wouldn't you say the two countries are together 
on these questions but that neither of us knows what 
to do in either place? 

A Well, at the moment it is true that in Iran there 
is nothing going on in the way of negotiation about 
oil. In Egypt we are waiting and seeing at present, but 
we have a negotiating team there. 

Q What is the situation in Malaya? Just what 
forces have you got there, and how much fighting are 
you doing in Malaya? 

A In Malaya there is a military force of something 
over 25,000, and there is a police force of somewhere 
around 70,000. 

Q Are those native troops? 

A The police force is almost entirely native, though 
under British control. The troops are of all kinds. And 
the news in the last year and a half or so has been im- 
proving all the time. The reason for that is both the 
energetic pursuit of military and police operations and 
also the very serious steps being taken by the Govern- 
ment of Malaya to explain these things to the people; 
to give them some of the social services which have 
been badly needed, to improve education, and generf- 
ally to create a feeling of Malayan nationhood, which, 
because of the mixture of races, has not been very 
strong before. 
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Q Has the British Government at any time prom- 
ised the Malayan people independence? Have they 
been given a date? 

A I’m not sure whether there has been a formal 
proclamation, but I think there have been many state- 
ments by British ministers that the object of the policy 
of the British Government is a self-governing Malay- 
an nation as soon as the machinery can be worked out, 
and political and social and economic advance is 
sufficient to justify it. I think we can take it that that 
is approaching quite rapidly. 

Q If there are no differences in these areas, why is 
there this feeling that our two nations are drifting 
apart? 

A Well, I don’t feel, myself, that the two nations 
are drifting apart. There is one point of difference, 
though, which I think should be watched very care- 
fully, and that is on the economic side. We have been 
exhorted a great deal to be more enterprising, to use 
more aggressive salesmanship, and to penetrate the 
United States market with our goods. All right. We 
have, I think, shown considerably more aggressive 
salesmanship than we had for many years, and we 
now are at a very critical point where there are sev- 
eral contracts pending and other issues under discus- 
sion. We are going to see whether the people and the 
Government of your country are going to follow 
through—whether, when we make a good offer, it 
will be accepted or not. 

And, of course, if it turns out that, after all, the 
prospects of exporting goods to this country are not 
good, then it will be a matter of great discouragement 
to the people of Great Britain. 


Why Britain Tries to Sell in U.S. 

Q What about the same aggressive salesmanship to 
other parts of the world? Why is it concentrated here? 
Aren’t there many other areas where you could sup- 
ply goods even more cheaply than we could—Latin 
America, for example? 

A That is true, but, after all, the purchasing power 
is in the United States. We have been encouraged to 
come here. But with some of the other countries which 
are normally in the dollar area we have very consider- 
able payments difficulties. And it is worth remember- 
ing that after all it is dollars we need, so that these 
countries in their turn can only pay us dollars if you 
let them earn dollars by taking their goods. 

Q You are selling a great many Jaguar cars in 
America, aren’t you? We are not selling many cars in 
Britain— 

A Well, it is scarcely enough. We should like to sell 
Some more, and I don’t think we would ruin Detroit 
in the process. Detroit doesn’t think so. 

Q The automobile quota restrictions are against 
the sale of American cars in various parts of the world, 
aren't they? 
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A That is true, but that is part of this whole prob- 
lem of how the world is to earn dollars. 

Q That is our difficulty, too, in America, because 
we find the rest of the world can’t earn dollars. Maybe 
we produce things too cheaply over here. Won't we 
have to go on giving things away and making loans to 
take care of this dollar gap? 

A Well, there are certain things in which we are 
more efficient than you are. We produce a more effi- 
cient passenger jet aircraft than you do, for instance. 


Differences in Jet Planes 

Q But there are many people in the United States 
who won't agree to that. You are using the jets now, 
perhaps, but when our military departments release 
them our aircraft people feel that the British won't 
be in the race very long— 

A Possibly, but we may have our feelings about 
that as well and may be able to keep going. Our indus- 
try is also heavily engaged on military orders. But the 
point is certainly clear that when some other part of 
the world produces something which is good and at a 
price which is reasonably economic, then surely your 
right policy—at least I hope your right policy—is not 
just to say, “Well, you just wait for a bit—we’ll keep 
those goods out until we can do better.” 

It seems to me that at this stage, as there is a short- 
age of dollars in the world, for you to do a certain 
amount of buying helps to keep the other people go- 
ing and, therefore, helps the free world. 

Q But don’t you apply the same principle in Eng- 
land? You have the most wonderful agricultural coun- 
try nearby in France, ready to export into England all 
sorts of agricultural products, and you keep them 
out— 

A Sometimes we have to for exchange reasons—but 
we take all the essential foodstuffs we can get and 
others besides. 

Q Over here, too, they can find a rationalization. 
Economic reasons can usually be supplied— 

A Not economic reasons—not an international eco- 
nomic reason. There just isn’t one. There is a reason 
and that is that if you start importing something 
which competes with something you produce already, 
then an economic adjustment is necessary—and that’s 
a very real problem which nobody will deny. 

Q Basically, isn’t the British setup rather ineffi- 
cient, because you do have to import almost all your 
raw materials for processing and re-export? Your 
brokerage business isn’t good and your shipping isn’t 
getting along so well. I don’t see how so many people 
in Britain can make a living— 

A I wouldn’t agree about the brokerage and ship- 
ping business at all. After all, we have for 150 years 
been making a large part of our living out of carrying 
goods around the world, and that is still the case. And 
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we also make some of our living by producing some- 
thing up to 40 per cent of the merchant ships building 
in the world. 

Q Are you satisfied with the admission into Canada 
of your products? 

A Yes, certainly. It’s up to us to increase our ex- 
ports to Canada. I think that the figures could look 
better. We are searching for ways and means of in- 
creasing our sales to Canada. 

Q How can you penetrate the American market 
any more than you have? If we get a slight slack in our 
business situation, we will be less able to accept any 
more goods, and isn’t that a basic trouble? 

A I agree with you to this extent that the solution 
of the dollar gap is not just simply in the increase of 
British, French, German exports to the United States. 
There are other things which can help. For instance, 
one of the great things that could help is an increase 
of American investment in overseas countries, particu- 
larly those which will increase production there of 
things which you will need in this country. Then 
there will be a flow of dollars to those countries. 

Q Doesn't that still mean that America is to accept 
more imports in order to get any return on those in- 
vestments? 

A It does, but those are largely imports which don’t 
cause you great difficulty, because they are apt to be 
imports of raw materials which you need anyway. 


American Interest in Britain 

Q Have you seen much feeling of irritation toward 
the British as you travel around this country, or have 
you found our people rather sympathetic? 

A Both. First I would like to say that one of the 
wonderful things about traveling around in this coun- 
try is that everybody is always tremendously glad to 
see you and extremely eager to listen to what you have 
to say, however much they may disagree with you. 

On the question of irritations, I think taat from 
time to time you get questions coming up like the 
Chinese matter, which we discussed, and East-West 
trade; and I also think that some of the irritations are 
due to not knowing about one or two of the things 
which we talked about earlier, for instance, what an 
effort we are making defensewise, and to bring the 
colonies along to be self-governing nations, and so on. 
A lot of irritation does come from this extremely hard 
riddle of how to get to people who are genuinely in- 
terested the information that they ought to have. 

Q If we tend toward isolation, what will the British 
do? Will they tend toward the continent of Europe? 

A I think that is a very difficult question to answer 
because one doesn’t know how it would work out, 
whether you mean political or economic isolation or 
what. 

Q Well, if we have a depression in America it could 
be economic isolation for us— 





A Then in that case, of course, if you move toward 
economic isolation, we in Britain should have to go 
back to a considerably greater degree of controls, re- 
strictions, and a lower standard of living. There would 
be no alternative because the United States economy 
has such an enormous influence on our lives. I think 
we would have to look around again to see if there 
were ways in which the Commonwealth and also 
Western Europe could help themselves out further by 
their own bootstraps. But there is nothing we or you 
could do which would not involve, at any rate tempo- 
rarily, a considerable drop in the standard of living, 
not only for us but for the whole of Europe. 


Coronation—Top Attraction 

Q How do you account for the phenomenon that 
after all the talk of irritations between the United 
States and Britain there is such tremendous interest 
here in the coronation? Is that a throwback to our 
ancestral relationships? 

A No. I think it a very genuine affection and respect 
for the royal family as a family. I believe that, starting 
from the time that King George VI and Queen Eliza- 
beth visited here in 1939, there has been a growing in- 
terest in the royal family as people. 

Q But every coronation that I have ever read about 
shows that the American public has been as inter- 
ested as if it were a big event in cur own country— 

A I think this interest has been emphasized by King 
George VI and Queen Elizabeth and what we did in 
the war, and also by the growing up of the princesses 
who have become people in everybody’s life in this 
country. And with the coronation coming at a time 
when we have an exceptionally beautiful and capable 
young woman being crowned as Queen, it is not only 
an historic but also a very romantic and human pic- 
ture all at once. 

Q Don’t you think there is a personal interest in 
the monarchy? 

A I think there is. I get a tremendous lot of ques- 
tions about why we have a monarchy and so forth, 
and what I try to explain is that the monarchy oc- 
cupies much the same position in our country that 
your flag does here. Every country understands a 
symbol of its unity and its better self, if you like, 
and the monarchy serves that purpose—not only for 
us but for the family of nations, which is the Com- 
monwealth. 

Q Are we doing any kind of a job over in England 
explaining America to the British people? 

A You have some excellent people and excellent 
facilities there. But there are large gaps in our knowl- 
edge which will take time to fill. For instance, I don’t 
believe we know nearly enough about the great cul- 
tural and educational tradition which has already 
established itself in America, not only in the East 
but all over the country. 
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An ancient material learns 
some startling new tricks. 





The ancient Egyptians took about 
2,500 years, from 4,000 B.C. to 
1,500 B.C., to learn to form glass 
into drinking vessels. This is not 
as slow as it sounds, since only 
in the last fifty years, another 
3,500 years later, are we learning 
the true potentialities of this 
amy zing material! 

Now glassmakers are finding 
new uses almost every day. 
They’ve given us glass you can 
print pictures on, machine to 12 
millionths of an inch, make hard 


Glass... and The National City Bank of New York 


enough to use as a hammer, and 
soft and fluffy enough to spin into 
curtains for your bedroom! Glass 
decorates cathedrals and lines 
coal chutes. With it, we are reach- 
ing out for the stars—and probing 
the mysteries of the atom. 

While busy with these and 
many other new and special uses 
for glass, the industry has made 
material advances in the tradi- 
tional fields of flat glass and con- 
‘tainers. As a result, industry sales 
were approximately $1.5 billion 
in 1952 and may go even higher 
in 1953. 

Like many other businessmen, 
large and small, glassmakers find 
an ideal answer to their day-to- 





day banking and financing needs 
in the world-wide facilities of 
The National City Bank of New 
York. With 57 Branches over- 
seas, 67 Branches in Greater New 
York and correspondent banks in 
every state and every commer- 
cially important world city, the 
Bank is able to give prompt bank- 
ing service anywhere. 

For information, write: The 
National City Bank of New York, 
55 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


Member Federa! Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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To the aggressor, whose men 


have fallen prey to Panthers”... 


TAKE WARNING 


.. Cougar Jets are coming! 
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*® Grumman Panther Jets, the first Navy 
jel fighters to see action in Korea, are being 
succeeded by faster, swept-wing Cougar Jels. 





GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
BETHPAGE * LONGISLAND + NEWYORK 


Designers and builders also of the Albatross triphibian and the S2F-1, sub-killer: 
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JOINT CHIEFS‘ RADFORD: A Flexible Chairman 


For Flexible Defense . . . And Plenty 


The country now can read Admiral 
Arthur W. Radford’s own words to learn 
of the attitudes and ideas that he brings 
to his new job as Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. Admiral Radford is a 
man about whom there usually is an 
argument. Old disputes flared up, were 
given new applications with his appoint- 
ment to the nation’s topmost military 
position. 

The Admiral, 57, is widely respected 
as a fighting man, a battle commander, 
a strategist. But, with World War II at 
an end, he carried his fighting on into 
Washington as a hard-hitting partisan of 
the Navy in its row with the Air Force 
over the B-36 long-range bomber. He 
also achieved a reputation for unfriendli- 
ness to service unification. 

These and other circumstances raised 
questions in many minds as to how Ad- 
miral Radford would approach his new 
job, in which he is expected to referee 
interservice rows impersonally and impar- 
tially and make unification work. Men 
of the Air Force worried in particular lest 
the new Chairman of the JCS might at- 
tempt to whittle down their functions 
and forces. 

Now, Admiral Radford has answered 
these questions and many more as to the 
purposes he carries into his new job. 
Congress was curious about the Admiral, 
too, and called him in for questioning. 
His replies tell in the Admiral’s own 


words the story of a fluid approach to 
the problems of defense: 

Bomber and atom. The Air Force, 
he thinks, must be powerful in big, long- 
range strategic bombers. 

“I feel that the strategic air force is 
one of the most important arms of our 
national defense,” he said. “And I think 
we must have a very efficient and power- 
ful strategic air arm in the Air Force.” 

“Do you believe,” Admiral Radford 
was asked, “that a strategic air force or, 
in other words, the atomic bomb, with 
the ability to deliver it, is a primary safe- 
guard of these United States?” 

“I think it is most important.” 

The exchange caused some surprise 
because, nearly four years ago, Admiral 
Radford assailed the Air Force’s reliance 
then on the B-36 and the atomic bomb 
as a costly blunder that might invite 
rather than deter attack by Russia. But 
further questioning revealed that Rad- 
ford, a man with a ranging mind, is not 
content to let ideas become set, solidified. 

The B-36 episode. In the four years 
since his B-36 testimony, the Admiral 
said, circumstances have changed. 

“There have been developments, im- 
provements in material, and certain 
other changes which would naturally 
cause me to modify some of my posi- 
tions,” he explained. “I do not think that 
in a day with as much change as we have 
now that you can have four years pass 


of Big Bombers 


and exactly feel as you did about ques- 
tions of material and questions of 
strategy. 

“In other words, we are going ahead 
too fast for anyone to have ideas which 
are fixed. So I would say that while, in 
general, I have no feeling that at that 
time [in 1949] I said anything I did not 
honestly believe, I would say that, under 
conditions as they exist today, I probably 
would modify some of my statements.” 

Unification. Admiral Radford assured 
questioning Senators that he never was 
opposed to unification, as such, but 
thought that, at the outset, a better uni- 
fication law might have been devised. 

“It has never been clear to me,” he 
said, “exactly what people meant when 
they said that you were for or against 
unification. If they mean that their object 
is uniformity in all aspects of the De- 
fense Department, then I am against it. 
I think you have to have three very 
strong independent services, and can ex- 
pect differences of opinion. 

“IT do not think that you want men in 
the Defense Department who are going 
to agree for agreement’s sake. Military 
men who have years of experience and 
training behind them, have very strong 
feelings about certain aspects of their 
work, and I think that is proper .. . 

“T think it is unfortunate that there 
is always so much accent placed on the 

(Continued on page 62) 





THE PRESIDENT AND HIS DEFENSE TEAM AT THE PENTAGON—WITH NEW AND OLD JCS 


Harris & Ewing 


Seated: Air Force Secretary Talbott, Deputy Defense Secretary Kyes, President Eisenhower, Secretary of Defense Wilson, Navy 
Secretary Anderson and Army Secretary Stevens. Standing: Gen. Vandenberg, Admiral Carney, Gen. Twining, Admiral Rad- 
ford, Gen. Bradley, Admiral Fechteler, Gen. Shepherd, Gen. Collins and Gen. Ridgway. 
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from 
Printing Presses 
to Boiler Tubes 
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DO IT BETTER...FASTER 
AT LOWER COST 


Whether it’s supplying air for non- 
offset nozzles used on printing 
presses...or operating boiler tube 
cleaners... Quincy Compressors 
simplify the job. Some jobs are 
unique...some are everyday...but 
Quincy handles them all in the same 
efficient way. 

If you have a need for compressed 
air, call on Quincy. Sizes range from 
1 to 90 c.f.m. Quincy Compressors 
are built in a variety of mountings 
for service stations, garages, or for 
use as part of products requiring 
compressed air supply. Sold and 
serviced by a nationwide network 
of authorized automotive and indus- 
trial distributors. 












BRAKING, PAINTING, 
PACKAGING 

and other uses 
for compressed 
air are shown in 
“AIR MAKES 
THINGS HUM” ¥ 
book. Send for \ 
your copy— 

write Dept. US-12 


QUINCY COMPRESSOR CO. 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


Branch Offices: NEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA ° 
CHICAGO + ST. LOUIS * DALLAS * SAN FRANCISCO 
Quincy Manufactures Air Compressors Exclusively 
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. ‘I will work primarily for the United States’ 


difficulties or rather the failures of the 
unification law. I do not know what 
the proponents of the law expected when 
they passed it. I do not know whether 
they expected everybody to Sit around 
and kiss each other or something like 
that, but if they did, it is a mistake.” 

And, again, he said: 

“So far as I know, unification is—the 
unified organization is—working very 
well from the standpoint of the com- 
mander in the field, and that is, to my 
mind, the important thing.” 

Disagreements? Admiral Radford 
foresaw few, if any, insoluble disagree- 
ments between the services. He helped 
write, he said, the document that now 
defines Air Force and Navy missions and 
responsibilities. 

“We did not have any disagreement at 
that time and, as far as I know, we still 
have not,” he continued. “I do not think 
there is any chance for a disagreement on 
that particular subject.” 

In case of a disagreement between 
Joint Chiefs and Defense Secretary: 

“On a matter of great importance . . 
I feel almost certain that the Secretary 

. would first . . . discuss the matter 
with the . . . Joint Chiefs of Staff, and 
tell them why he disagreed . . . and 
probably ask for a reconsideration or a 
discussion with him present. 

“If they adhere to their former posi- 
tion, I feel almost certain, if the matter 
were serious, that the Secretary of De- 
fense would then advise the President of 
that situation and that the decision, the 
final decision, would have to be made 
by the President.” 

The Admiral also was asked whether 
he would speak up before the National 
Security Council if he felt the defense 
budget had been cut so deeply as to im- 
pair national security. 

“I would speak up,” Radford asserted 
firmly. 

Duplication. As things stand, Admiral 
Radford was ready to concede that there 
is some duplication and overlapping in 
the spheres of assignment of the services. 
But, he added: 

“For the most part, it is desirable. 
There is a great deal uf common develop- 
ment in certain instances, as between the 
Marines and the Army; they use the 
same equipment in many instances, and 
it is procured from a single source. 

“As between the Navy and the Air 
Force in the aeronautical procurement 
and design, we have very close relation- 
ships, and always have had, going back 
30 years of my experience. 

“On the other hand . . . I do not 
feel that anything should be rigid or 
fixed . . . In other words, I think we 





should be flexible and not ironclad fo, 
all time.” 

The Chairman’s role. Admiral Rad- 
ford volunteered his own definition of 
what the JCS Chairman’s role should be: 

“I am fully aware,” he said, “of the 
fact that the Chairman, as an individual, 
is expected to divorce himself completely 
from any service affiliation. He is sup. 
posed to be a member of the defense 
team ... and to be as impartial in his 
judgments as it is possible for anyone to 
be.” 

There was questioning on that point 
from Senator W. Stuart Symington 
(Dem.), of Missouri, who was Secretary 
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. - as impartially as | can” > 


of the Air Force at the time of the B-36 
row. 

The Senator inquired: “In this new job 

. . you will consider it your duty to 
work as hard for the Army and the Ait 
Force as for the Navy?” 

Radford’s reply was: 
“Senator Symington, in this new job 

I will work for primarily the United 
States, and I will do my best not to favor 
any particular service. I will try to call 
my shots as impartially as I can.” 

Approval. The Air Force, remember- 
ing Admiral Radford’s bitter attack in 
the B-36 case, may hold some reserve 
tions as to any man’s ability to divorce iy 
himself from the ways of thought that i 
come from a lifetime of training and tra- 
dition. But the Senators who heard Ad- 
miral Radford, including many Ail 
Force supporters, were satisfied. Quickly 
and unanimously they voted approval 
of the Admiral’s appointment. 
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U.S. Army pron 
AMAZING STRENGTH, TOUGHNESS 
of nylon is shown in new Army body 
“mor” used in Korea that reduced 
torso wounds by 60 to 70%. Twelve layers 
of flexible, spot-laminated nylon duck 
give protection that’s superior, weight 
for weight, to steel. 


STRONG, ACID-RESISTANT filter bags of 
“Orlon”’ acrylic fiber filter hot gases 
passing from a foundry cupola through 

this automatic dust control system. 

Bags withstand constant shaking, 
corrosive gases, 275°F. heat. 


HIGH-STRENGTH, QUICK-DRYING “Dacron” makes 
possible continuous operation of these grieges used to 
blot up excess dye in cloth printing. “Dacron” grieges 
last up to 10 times longer . . . promise important annual 
savings. Nylon also is excellent for this purpose. 


bers are improving products 


eee AND MAY WELL DO IT FOR YOU 


Strength that makes possible improved products . . . increased efficiency . . . 
lower costs . . . comes from Du Pont’s man-made fibers. These versatile raw 
materials offer you a range of properties never before available in fibers. They 
can perhaps answer a production problem for you . . . help you make your 
product better, just as they’ve done in the examples shown here. 

Each of Du Pont’s man-made fibers—nylon, acetate, “Cordura”, ‘‘Orlon”? 
and ‘‘Dacron’’—has its own unique combination of properties. Each is uni- 
form as only a fiber made by man can be. It will pay you to investigate them 
in terms of your own needs. 

Write for full information, describing the uses you have in mind. E. I. 


du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Room 2520-N, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 
STRONG, STRETCH-FREE ‘‘Cordura”’ 


makes possible this lighter, long-lift con- 
veyor belt that troughs better, virtually 
eliminates take-ups. 


REG. Us. PAT. OFF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING...THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


Watch ‘Cavalcade of America” on television. 


FIBERS TO 
AT INDUSTRY’S 
| NEEDS 


NYLON 


High strength wet ond dry; 
elastic, shock; resistant, high 
flexibility. Resists deteriora- 
tion from oils, alkalies. Tough, 
durable, lightweight. High 
obrasion resistance. 


CORDURA* 


high tenacity rayon 


“High strength with low cost, 


low bulk; high resistance to 
stretch; resistance to heat. 
This high tenacity rayon has 
toughness, good durability 
and flexibility. 


ORLON* 


acrylic fiber 


Dimensionally stable; strong 
wet and dry; low moisture 
absorption; resistant to sun- 
light, mildew ond weather 
exposure. High resistance to 
acids and other solvents. 


DACRON* | 
polyester fiber 


High strength wet ond dry; 
outstanding heat resistance; 
good chemical resistance; — 
stretch resistance; good elec- 
trical insulating properties. 
Withstands abrasion, flexing. 


*DU PONT TRADE-MARK 








RHONDA FLEMING cools 

off at the Kelvinator during the 
shooting of “‘PONY EXPRESS” 

A Paramount Picture coor sy recunicouor 





® Pre-Cooler doubles the drinks 

® Spurtless, feather-touch dial 

® Sealed against noise and dirt 

® Longest life, greatest economy 

© Complete line of hand or 
foot-operated models 

© Full 5-year warranty 


For the best water cooler for YOUR needs, see 
“Kelvinator” in your phone book. Ask about 
our National User Plan for immediate service 
and delivery, coast-to-coast. Or write Kelvinator 
Water Coolers, 102 Lucas Street, Columbus, Ohio. 


There is a better Water Cooler, it’s 


Kkelunatonr 


Oldest Maker of 
Electrical Retrigeration for the Home 
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ARGENTINA 


ATOMIC POWER? WELL, NOT YET 


San Carlos de Bariloche—This is the 
place to come for a bird’s-eye view of 
Argentina’s adventures with the atom. 

A sign at the side of the road reads, 
“Commission on Atomic Energy and Ex- 
periments in High Temperatures.” Near 
by, on the lake shore, police guard a land- 
ing place for boats. 

Half a mile offshore there is a small 
island—about 5 acres of rocks—with build- 
ings on it. This is Huemul Island, Juan 
D. Perén’s atomic-research center. It’s 
the Oak Ridge of Argentina, with a moat 
around it. The moat is Lake Nahuel 
Huapi, in the Andes, a long distance from 
Buenos Aires and inquisitive visitors. 

By U.S. standards, it’s not much of an 
Oak Ridge. There are only five fair- 
sized buildings of brick, stone and con- 
crete. Each appears to be two stories 
high and perhaps 75 by 150 feet in area. 
There are a few houses and small out- 
buildings. That’s the layout on Huemul 
Island, except for a sixth large building 
on which construction has obviously been 
abandoned. 


aes a 





None of the buildings is large enough 
to house the heavy equipment common to 
atomic-energy projects in the U.S. or 
Canada. For that matter, there is no way 
to get heavy equipment to the island. 
There are no boats on this Andean lake 
large enough to transport it. 

This is the place President Perén was 
talking about when he told the Argentine 
Congress, just two years ago, that the 
discoveries made here would one day 
astound the world. And, unlike other na- 
tions, Argentina would channel all its 
discoveries into peaceful uses. 

Peron promised, for example, that by 
1954 the techniques developed on Hue- 
mul Island would be producing electrical 
energy from atomic fission on a vast scale 
for Argentine homes and industries. 

At the time Perén spoke, Huemul 
Island was humming with activity. More 
than 1,000 persons were brought in to 
San Carlos de Bariloche to work on the 
island. Most were Argentines, but a few 
were specially imported from Europe. 
The influx was enough to tax to the limit 
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HUEMUL ISLAND: ARGENTINA’S ‘OAK RIDGE’ 
. no sign of a split atom 
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the housing facilities in this small Swiss- 
Argentine community. 

It was also at this time that Perén con- 
ferred a high decoration on Dr. Roland 
Richter, the Austrian scientist who had 
headed the project from its start. 

Many Argentines thought great things 
were stirring. 

Now, two years after Perén’s con- 
fident speech to the Argentine Congress, 
you get a different impression. Here in 
Bariloche, nobody knows exactly what is 
going on over on the island. All the 
people here know for sure is that there 
have been no big explosions on the island 
at any time. If sensational scientific dis- 
coveries are being made, they are being 
kept a closely guarded secret. 

Perén’s Government doesn’t talk as 
much about Huemul Island as it used to. 
There is an occasional statement an- 
nouncing the hiring of an “atomic scien- 
tist” from Europe, but most of these turn 
out to be specialists in other fields. Few 
of the specially imported scientists have 
spent much time on the island. Some 
never have arrived. 

A few weeks ago, the Argentine Gov- 
ernment announced that Dr. A. G. Mad- 
dock, “chief of the department of nuclear 
physics” at Cambridge University, in 
England, had been engaged to work for 
the atomic-energy commission. The Cam- 
bridge authorities labeled the Buenos 
Aires announcement “fantastic.” They 
said Dr. Maddock was only an assistant 
in the department of organic chemistry, 
not head of atomic: research at Cam- 
bridge. This fact was not published in 
Argentina. Dr. Maddock did actually 
spend a few weeks here, but left quietly, 
without any publicity. 

Peron apparently wishes to preserve the 
impression that the work at Huemul Is- 
land is going on as usual. He is the more 
anxious about this because word has 
leaked out that the celebrated Dr. Richter 
has been fired. To some people this sug- 
gests that the whole project has flopped. 

Wherever Dr. Richter may be, he is 
definitely not in San Carlos de Bariloche 
or on Huemul Island. There are rumors 
that he is in jail. It’s more likely, how- 
ever, that he is living in seclusion in 
Buenos Aires or some resort city. 

The talk around here is that Perén’s 
attempt to split the atom will be quietly 
abandoned before long. The number of 
workers on Huemul Island has already 
been drastically reduced. If research is 
still going on, it is probably related to 
the study of high temperatures, not 
atomic energy. The phrase, “and Experi- 
ments in High Temperatures,” was added 
to the Commission’s title only recently. 

It looks as if the Argentines will have 
to wait a while longer for that supply of 
atomic-generated electricity promised by 
Peron. Homes and industries are just as 
short of electricity as they were before 
President Perén and Dr. Richter began 
their atomic collaboration. 
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WHO NEEDS A 
TANKER 


45 MILES LONG? 
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In 1952, the Cities Service tanker fleet trans- —_ one oil company, Cities Service, is perform- 
ported 52,540,000 barrels of crude oil and __ ing in its endeavor to produce, refine and 
product. To handle that cargo, in one load, market the world’s finest petroleum prod- 
would have required a Cities Service tanker —_ ucts for the American consumer, in quanti- 
that was at least forty-five miles long! ties that permit them to be priced within 
A ridiculous idea? Of course... easy reach of every consumer. 
but it provides a graphic illustra- CITIES Cities Service is proud to be a 
tion of the amount of petroleum 
products moved on water alone, by 


top member on the team of the 
American petroleum industry ... 
a single company alone, in a single today doing the greatest job in 
year. It paints for the eye a pic- its history under handicaps 
ture of part of the tremendous job AS Ate greater than ever before. 





An important part of the American Oil Scene 








Any size, any shape, any design. Plaques 
for public buildings, lobbies, offices, parks 
and playgrounds, for memorials, name 

plates for desks, tellers’ windows, and any 
other purpose. Michaels plaques are made of 
genuine bronze with lettering, borders and 
ornamentation hand chased and burnished 
for contrast. Tell us what you need, and 
we'll be glad to furnish sketches and quota- 
tions without cost or obligation. Write for 
illustrated literature. 


{BLS 


Michaels also manufactures a wide range of 
building materials in aluminum, bronze and 
stainless steel, Time-Tight display cases, and 
parking meters. Literature is available 

for these products. 


THE MICHAELS ART BRONZE COMPANY, INC. 
242 SCOTT STREET, COVINGTON, KENTUCKY 
Manufacturers since 1870 of many products in Bronze, Aluminum and other metals 
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No need to tie up cash in 
excessive inventory. Keep stocks 
tuned to customer-demand level 
the modern, fast-moving way. 
Order goods by Telegram! 


teres haw Telegrams do the job! 
“UNION 


AVOIDS CASH 









TIE-UP 


BY ORDERING BY TELEGRAPH TO 
REPLENISH OUR STOCKS, WE ARE 
ABLE TO REDUCE OUR INVENTORIES, 
KEEPING THEM RELATIVELY LOW AND 
AVOIDING NEEDLESS TIE-UP OF CASH*. 
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KEEPS STOCKS DOWN 











WESTERN UNION TELEGRAMS HAVE 
HELPED US TO SERVE OUR CUSTOMERS 
PROPERLY, KEEP OUR STOCKS DOWN, 
THEREBY SAVING US MONEY AND 
INCREASING OUR VOLUME®. 











*From letters in our files. Names given on request. 
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What you as a businessman &@ CAN and Eg CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 





YOU CAN look for this country to 
import more aluminum from Cana- 
da. In agreements with a Canadian 
producer and with the British Ministry 
of Supply, the U.S. arranges for larger 
imports of the metal from Canada dur- 
ing the next few years. The increase 
begins in the second half of this year, 


* * * 


YOU CAN sometimes get war-risk 

insurance from the’ Export-Im- 
port Bank on goods that you ship over- 
seas. The President signs into law a bill 
authorizing the Bank to insure U.S. 
exporters against expropriation and war 
risk if similar protection is not avail- 
able elsewhere. The law is aimed at 
encouraging American cotton merchants 
to send cotton abroad to be held for 
later sale. 


* * * 


YOU GAN express your views on a 

proposed regulation to govern the 
filing of quarterly excise-tax returns 
which will supersede the present month- 
ly returns. The last monthly return will 
be for June and the first quarterly one 
is due October 1. Interested persons 
may submit their opinions written in 
duplicate, to the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue in Washington up to 
June 15. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as manager of an ex- 

empt co-operative, delay in filing 
an income tax return for the business. 
The Bureau of Internal Revenue grants 
another extension of time for filing 
such returns—to September 15, or to 
the fifteenth day of the ninth month 
following close of the taxable year if 
the co-op does not use the calendar 
year. 


* * * 


YOU CAN expect the Government 

to make allocations of nickel on a 
monthly basis beginning with July. The 
National Production Authority  an- 
nounces that this program is being 
changed from a quarterly to a monthly 
basis. 


YOU CAN, as a farmer, soon lease 

your trucks for return trips after 
delivering products or livestock to mar. 
kets. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission modifies its 30-day minimum 
leasing period, effective September 1], 
which had restricted farmers in leasing 
their hauling equipment for  retum 
trips. 


* * * 


YOU CAN perhaps export more 

copper sulphate in the future, 
The Office of International Trade in- 
creases by 15 million pounds this ex- 
port quota for the second quarter and 
drops quantitative limits on exports in 
the third quarter. Other export controls 
for copper sulphate remain. 


* * * 
YOU CANNOT, as an employer, 
make a legal agreement with a 


union to allow it to “clear” all future 
employes. The National Labor Relations 
Board tells one employer that such a 
hiring provision in a contract violated the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT park your car near 
the place where your employes 
are holding a union meeting, for the 
purpose of checking up on them. NLRB 
finds that this is illegal. In this case, the 
employer said one of his workers was be- 
ing penalized for his union activities. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to be al 

lowed an income tax deduction 
for what you spend in investigating the 
possibility of entering a new business. 
The Tax Court holds that such expendi- 
tures are not deductible as either a busi- 
ness or a nonbusiness expense. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT get priorities as 

sistance after June 30 to obtain 
materials for use in the communico- 
tions industry. NPA is discontinuing 
in the third quarter this aid for tele- 
phone, telegraph, radio and _ cable 
companies. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. U. S. News & World 
REpoRT, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic materi. 
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Masterpiece of frrectsion machining f 


World famous for its pioneering 
research and development in the field 
of high speed, high altitude flight, 
AiResearch has also perfected 
manufacturing methods nowhere else 
achieved. 

An example is the backward curved 
impeller wheel. 

This beautifully fluted wheel is the 
result of a development program 
begun eight years ago. Today the 
basic design is used in many types 





of AiResearch lightweight turbo 
machinery. 

Because it had to withstand enor- 
mous speed...pressure...and changes 
of temperature, this wheel could not 
be successfully cast. Therefore, it 
had to be machined. 

Perfection required that each 
geometrically complex blade surface 
be completed with a single cut, an 
accomplishment requiring literally 
hundreds of mathematical calcula- 
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tions. Result: a masterpiece of pre- 
cision machining. 

Here is another example of how 
AiResearch, for more than a decade, 
has been helping to further man’s 
conquest of speed and space. 

Would you like to work with us? 
Qualified engineers, scientists and 
craftsmen are needed now at 
AiResearch Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Los Angeles 45, California, or 
Phoenix, Arizona. 


Cc A DIVISION OF THE GARRETT CORPORATION 








A world leader in the design and manufacture of aircraft equipment in 
these major categories: AiR TURBINE REFRIGERATION... 

HEAT TRANSFER EQUIPMENT... ELECTRIC ACTUATORS...GAS TURBINES... 

CABIN SUPERCHARGERS. .. PNEUMATIC POWER UNITS. .. ELECTRONIC CONTROLS... 
CABIN PRESSURE CONTROLS... TEMPERATURE CONTROLS 
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with PRESIDENT OF BOLIVIA 


Victor Paz Estenssoro 


BOLIVIA SWINGS ‘LEFT’—HOW FAR? 





EDITOR’S NOTE: A revolutionary government 
is now running Bolivia’s tin mines—vital to U. S. 
defenses. There are fears that what is happening 
in Bolivia may set a pattern for seizing U. S.- 
owned properties in Chile and Venezuela. 

How much further is Bolivia going? Seizing 
tin mines is just one of the experiments under 
way. Is the new Government communistic? Pres- 
ident Victor Paz Estenssoro answers these ques- 
tions at La Paz, Bolivia, in this interview with 
Clark H. Galloway, Inter-American News Editor 
for U.S. News & World Report. 





VicToR Paz EsTENSSORO, 45, once worked for 
the Patino Mines, largest of the tin enterprises 
now being run by his Government. 

A lawyer and former economics professor, the 
Chief Executive of Bolivia has been in and out of 
public life for years. When revolutionists seized 
power in 1946 he fled to Argentina and ran for 
President as a candidate-in-exile in 1951. Before a 
new President could be sworn in, a military junta 
took control. A bloody revolution ousted the mili- 
tarists on April 9, 1952, and Paz Estenssoro 
assumed the Presidency. 








Q Mr. President, is the United States gaining or 
losing friends in Latin America? 

A I believe that the United States is losing friends 
in Latin America because of its attitude of not wanting 
to see the problems of these countries. Every reduc- 
tion in the quotation on tin represents much for 
Bolivia, and, in contrast, signifies very little in the 
expenses of the United States. Here they attack 
North American imperialism. You have seen, on the 
First of May, the popular reaction against imperialis- 
tic pressure. The people of Bolivia are losing their 
faith in the United States. Before, there were little po- 
litical groups that agitated under the banner of anti- 
imperialism; today it is almost all the people. 

Q What should the United States do to win friends 
in Latin America? 

A In order to gain ground in Latin America the 
United States should pay remunerative prices for 
the products that we export, for that would mean 
something more effective to us than speech mak- 
ing. 

Q What do you think the policy of the United 
States should be toward a country such as Bolivia 
that depends on exports of raw materials? 

A The policy of the United States Government 
should not be limited to business considerations. In 
effect, there now is a surplus in the production of tin 
in relation to consumption. But when countries are 
close together and form part of the same community, 
as in the case of Bolivia with respect to the United 
States, and there is a product such as tin that has 
decisive importance, that is vital in the life of all 
nations, that policy cannot be adopted. We need to 
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have the United States proceed on a broader standard 
of high policy. 

Q Do you feel the United States should pay Bolivia 
more than the world-market price for tin? 

AA tin contract with better prices should be 
reached—for example, the prices that the United 
States is paying to the Belgian Congo and Indo- 
nesia. Or, if that were not possible, the United States 
should seek a means of offsetting these price differ- 
ences through our program of diversifying our econ- 
omy. 

Q Many people in the United States do not havea 
clear idea of the objectives of your Government. For 
example, they do not know why you took over the tin 
mines. Would you care to state the reasons for this ac- 
tion? 

A The fundamental objectives of my Government 
are the nationalization of the mines, agrarian reform, 
democratization of political life and a general raising 
of the standard of living of the great masses of the 
people. All these objectives are interrelated. 

For example, take the nationalization of the tin 
mines. Formerly the greater part of the wealth de- 
rived from the riches of our soil was exploited and 
sent abroad. Now it remains here and will permit us 
to control the foreign exchange and to provide fe- 
sources for the program of diversification of our econ- 
omy. 

As for the reorganization of the Army, we are mak- 
ing it, in place of an instrument of oppression at the 
service of a minority government, into an instrument 
of production which will have a place in our plans 
for economic development. 
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What Seizure of the Tin Mines Means... 


Broader Economy Planned ...Loans Sought 


We want to give the masses a part in the life of the 
country, and for that reason we have put into effect 
the universal vote. Formerly there was an electoral 
system that restricted voting. The electors were only 
those who knew how to read and write and who had 
personal incomes. 

Q About 200,000 people were qualified to vote. Is 
that right? 

A There were only 170,000 registered electors out 
of a population of 3.5 million. Now, in contrast, un- 
der universal suffrage, 1.5 million electors have the 
right to decide the destiny of the country. 

We are developing plans in the fields of sanitation, 
education, social assistance and so forth. We are going 
to raise the standard of living through social gains for 
the workers in the factories and the mines. Therefore, 
there is an interrelation among all the objectives of 
our program. 

Q Were all the tin mines nationalized? 

A Our policy of nationalization applies only to 
the big companies. Among other reasons was the fact 
that they caused their profits to go outside the coun- 
try, without any benefits whatever to the country. 
They constituted an economic force that was above 
the power of the Government itself, and they directed 
the entire economic and political life of Bolivia. 

There was, then, no other solution; the country al- 
ready felt that way about it. 

Many attempts were made to 


Central Bank, in a manner that would enable the 
use of this foreign money in the development of the 
country, so as to bestow better conditions of life upon 
the workers. The inining companies would not accept 
a slight raising of taxes, a solution such as a progres- 
sive capitalist in any part of the world would have 
accepted. They made a revolution and assassinated 
President Villaroel, and the whole policy remained in- 
effective. 

Q But wasn’t President Villaroel assassinated by 
university students? 

A The coup against President Villaroel was fi- 
nanced by the big mining companies, with the power 
that they had through daily newspapers, instru- 
ments of propaganda and so forth. Ernesto Galarza, 
of the American Federation of Labor, has published 
a booklet that is a documentary description of how 
the coup against Villaroel was a coup of the mining 
companies. 

Q: Who owned the companies whose mining proper- 
ties were expropriated? 

A This matter calls for careful explanation. The 
companies and their capital originally were Bolivian. 
Sim6n Patifio made a fortune here; so did Hochschild 
and Aramayo. No foreign capital came in to exploit 
the mines. When the capital of these enterprises in- 
creased enormously, in 1923, and before the first de- 

mands of the Government 
which established taxes on 





require the companies to 
make a larger contribution to 
the economy of the country, 
but they always resisted. 
Their purpose was to have 
absolute power over the econ- 
omy and the politics of Bo- 
livia. German Busch, who was 
President from 1937 to 1939, 
once tried to require that for- 
eign exchange resulting from 
this exploitation be sold to the 
Central Bank, as is done in 
all parts of the world. Busch 
Was assassinated and _ the 
measure was annulled. 
During the Government of 
President Gualberto Villa- 
toel, new measures were pre- 
scribed to require that the 









yeh yan mining utilities and _pre- 
Dyartis4 nd yn scribed some social laws, the 
3” roe gncd © companies made themselves 





into foreign entities. They 
sought means of organizing 
themselves outside the coun- 
try—Patifio in the State of 
Delaware and Aramayo in 
Geneva—with the purpose of 
escaping the control of the 
Bolivian Government and 
making such dispositions as 
might occur to them. That is 
the truth about the nationali- 
ties of the companies. 

Q How much of the stock 
is owned by citizens of the 
United States? 

A The only one that actu- 
ally sold shares in the United 
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States was Patifio Mines. We estimate that between 
20 and 25 per cent of those shares were simply trans- 
ferred, without any capital coming to Bolivia. 

Q What plans do you have for compensating the 
companies or their stockholders? 

A As was established by the decree of Oct. 31, 1952, 
which nationalized the mines, we always have been 
thinking of a just compensation. 

Q It was reported early this year that your Govern- 
ment had filed claims against the companies that 
amounted to more than the total value of their seized 
properties. Is this true? 

A A little before the nationalization, there was 
opened a series of charges against the companies for 
unpaid taxes, incorrect use of foreign exchange and so 
forth. These charges, some of which are effective debts 
of the companies and others of which are obligations 
resulting from the sale or use of foreign exchange— 
these are what have introduced confusion, especially 
in the United States. In that famous matter of 500 
million dollars it is necessary to distinguish between 
two things: one consisted of taxes that had not been 
paid and other debts of the companies, and the other 
thing, which was different, was the requirements with 
which the companies had not complied. 

At present, as I explained to the people on May 1, 
we are negotiating with the companies. We already 
have made a preliminary agreement with Patifo, 
which is signed. One with Hochschild has been prac- 
tically reached, and there remains only the discussion 


- « « Payment for mines ‘must be subordinated to sale of tin’ 


which is being carried on with Aramayo, whose agent 
now is in Bolivia. 

Q What do you consider a fair amount to be paid 
to the companies for their former properties? 

A Inasmuch as the amount that we consider subject 
to compensation is a matter that depends upon the 
agreement, which will provide for a concrete method 
of payment, it is one of a series of details that can 
be agreed upon. 

Q In what form—tin, bonds or other—do you plan 
to make compensation? 

A The form of payment must be subordinated to 
the sale of the tin. That is the only method that would 
enable us to pay, and it is the only method acceptable 
to the companies. That applies also to the Govern- 
ment of the United States, which is interested in de- 
fending the principle that there must be indemnifica- 
tion for every expropriation. If we pay in bonds, that 
is not a sure thing. In contrast, if we pay with a per- 
centage of the sales of minerals, that is a real, effective 
payment that the companies will receive and, on the 
other hand, a payment that will not upset our econ- 
omy. 

Q Who is operating the properties now? 

A The mines are being operated by a corporation of 
the Government, the Mining Corporation of Bolivia. 

Q How does production today compare with pro- 
duction under private operation? 

A The present production shows no appreciable dif- 
ference from the production before nationalization. 





PRESIDENT VICTOR PAZ ESTENSSORO !S INTERVIEWED BY CLARK H. GALLOWAY 
‘Almost the whole economic life of Bolivia rests upon tin’ 
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Many people, particularly in the United States, have 
been impressed by the low figures for the months of 
January and February. But those figures refer to the 
statistics on exportation, the only statistics that we 
publish, and they are low because we did not have 
anyone to sell to. In January and February, in fact, 
very little was exported, only the balances remaining 
under a contract previously made with the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. Production in the 
mines has not deteriorated. If in other minerals there 
has been a decline, it is because of the prices. If the 
prices are remunerative, there is production. 


Search for Capital 

Q Is it true that your Government is negotiating 
with Ventures, Ltd., of Canada, to operate the mining 
properties? 

A We are negotiating with that firm, but not for the 
management of the nationalized mines. Rather, we 
are negotiating for the formation of mixed companies 
or for the renting of certain mines which need an 
investment of capital for development. 

Q How important is tin to Bolivia? 

A Almost the whole economic life of Bolivia rests 
upon tin. Bolivia depends upon the exportation of 
minerals for the importation of articles of food, ma- 
chinery and manufactured goods. Equally, tin has a 
decisive importance in the matter of public finances, 
because a large part of the resources of the Govern- 
ment is based upon direct or indirect income from the 
production of minerals. 

Q Is there any intention to seize other mining 
properties? 

A We have no intention of expropriating other 
mining properties. The reasons why we have national- 
ized the large companies applied particularly to those 
companies. For example, the copper mine at Corocoro, 
of the American Smelting & Refining Co., has not 
been expropriated, in spite of difficulties with its work- 
ers. We have leased this mine, so that it can continue 
operating. 

Q Mr. President, sometimes it is said that your 
Government has a pro-Communist orientation. Would 
you care to comment on this? 

A That is simply a political weapon with which 
they are trying to attack us. The Government of the 
National Revolutionary Movement has absolutely no 
pro-Communist orientation. We are a Government of 
social tendency, we want to improve the conditions of 
life of the workers and the peasants, but that is not 
communistic. In addition to putting into practice a 
program of social improvement where the situation is 
critical, we are clearly avoiding the possibility that 
tomorrow the Communists might be strong in this 
country; we are solving problems that, otherwise, 
might be used as their banner. Hence the Communists 
now would fight against us, because we are depriving 
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them of the possibility of increasing in this country. 

Q Is it true, as has been reported, that you are a 
Marxist? 

A It is said that I am a Marxist, but the truth is 
that I think of the fundamental importance of econ- 
omy as a decisive factor in the life of the people. I 
have a fundamental concern with economic phe- 
nomena and believe that politics should be based on 
economics, the root of all the problems and troubles 
of Bolivia. 

Q How serious is the problem of inflation in this 
country? 

A The dollar, in effect, costs 600 bolivianos. That is 
because on the one hand there is inflation, and on the 
other there are no dollars. Therefore there are two 
causes for the rise of the dollar. If we had dollars here, 
the inflation would be much less. The quotation of 600 
bolivianos does not really correspond to the fiscal situ- 
ation. The quantity of Bolivian paper money in circu- 
lation is due fundamentally to the lack of dollars. 

Q What are you doing to combat inflation? 

A We have made a heroic effort to combat inflation. 
During six years, the budgets of the Bolivian Govern- 
ment always were approved with a deficit—with an 
initial deficit, and with a deficit that increased in the 
course of the budget’s operation. This deficit was cov- 
ered with loans from the Central Bank. That was one 
of the causes of the inflation. Now, in order to close 
one of the doors to inflation, we have voted this year a 
balanced budget, extraordinarily reducimg the costs of 
the Government and creating new taxes. The low quo- 
tation on tin and the lack of purchases of our mate- 
rials are factors that are going to cause a serious 
difficulty in our plan to put the brakes on inflation. 


How Point Four Helps 

Q Is your Government using the services of experts 
from the United States under the Point Four program 
of technical assistance? 

A At present we are utilizing the services of foreign 
experts. The Point Four aid includes education, sani- 
tation and agriculture. 

Q How successful is their work? 

A There are very interesting results, especially in 
sanitation and agriculture. In sanitation many good 
things have been done. There are two agricultural ex- 
periment stations, one in the Altiplano and one in 
Cochabamba, where they have made very interesting 
experiments with types of wheat and potatoes suitable 
for higher yields in our climate. Also under Point 
Four they are working in our normal schools, but the 
work that they have done in sanitation and agriculture 
is more remarkable. The foreign technicians are useful 
to us, because at present we need technicians. 

Q What plans do you have for diversifying Boliv- 
ia’s economy? 


(Continued on next page) 
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- « e ‘Part of our plan must depend upon foreign loans’ 


A In view of the dangers that lie in accentuated 
monoproduction and the dependence of the entire eco- 
nomic life of the country on just one product, tin, 
whose prices and whose purchases are not under our 
control, the party [National Revolutionary Move- 
ment] in its program has as one of its fundamental 
points the diversification of our economy. 


Trouble—but Going Ahead 

Q What steps are being taken to put these plans 
into effect? 

A We have taken decisive action on this plan of 
diversification in spite of the unfavorable financial 
conditions existing up to now. We have not obtained 
a tin sales contract with the U.S. for a more or less 
long term and at remunerative prices. On the contrary, 
the price of $1.2114 a pound, that the big companies 
did not consider satisfactory, now has dropped to 94 
or 95 cents. In spite of that, I repeat, we have taken 
effective steps to diversify our economy. 

Q Just what have you done? 

A In the matter of petroleum, we are putting into 
effect a plan of development of our deposits with the 
investment of 2 million dollars. With respect to timber, 
we are establishing a central sawmill, besides a series 
of small sawmills, and we are helping them with cred- 
its. In the matter of rice, there is a zone in the State of 
Santa Cruz where there is a large production of this 
article but where there is no mill. In the time of Presi- 
dent Villaroel a mill was imported. Our regime fell, 
and that mill was in boxes six years. Now we are in- 
stalling it. 

When it comes to sugar, you have seen that we have 
decreed the installation of a mill. There are two small 
mills that we are helping to enlarge. It is estimated 
that in three or four years we shall be self-sufficient in 
sugar. As regards cotton, we have completed our stud- 
ies and- created the resources for a pump-irrigation 
system in Villa Montes. This is in a zone very close to 
the petroleum deposits; hence fuel is cheap and we 
can use pump irrigation to produce not only all the 
cotton we need but also some for export. 

In the same way we have put into effect a policy of 
aiding the production of edible oils. One crushing plant 
is being installed, and we are aiding in the production 
of sunflowers and peanuts, and now are using chest- 
nuts from the Beni region for the production of oil. 

One of the many things that we have to import is 
meat. Therefore we are helping the packing plants and 
the cattle raisers. Furthermore, we have arranged to 
get Santa Gertrudis breeding stock in order to improve 
the quality of our cattle. That is more or less the plan 
of diversifying our economy that we are putting into 
effect. 

Q What are your principal food imports? 

A The principal foodstuffs that we import are beef 
cattle from Argentina; wheat, sometimes from Argen- 


tina and sometimes from Canada or the United States; 
sugar, generally from Peru; rice, imported whole from 
Argentina, Uruguay, Colombia, Costa Rica, even from 
Thailand; lard, from Argentina or the United States; 
edible oils, from Argentina; and powdered milk, from 
the United States and recently from Holland. 

Q Isn’t the comparative lack of transportation one 
of the most serious handicaps to Bolivia’s develop- 
ment, especially in the potentially rich agricultural 
regions of the Northeast? 

A The lack of modern transportation, which would 
permit commerce between the zone of the East and the 
centers of consumption of Bolivia, which are in the 
central zone of valleys and mines, is one of the obsta- 
cles to the development of our country. We estimate 
that, by the end of this year, or by next January at the 
latest, there will be finished the Cochabamba-Santa 
Cruz highway, into the Eastern part of the country. 
Our highway plan has to be expanded, for the arrival 
of the highway at Santa Cruz will not be sufficient. We 
need to develop the economy of the Eastern area. 
Thus, when the road would be finished, that area 
would begin to develop in a way that would justify an 
investment as large as we have made in the highway, 
40 million dollars. We need more loans, because part 
of our development plan necessarily must depend 
upon foreign loans. 

Q From the Export-Import Bank and the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Development? 

A Yes. We intend to construct a hydroelectric plant 
in Monte Punco, which is an ideal place for it and 
where technical studies have been made by one group 
of engineers from Bolivia and another from the United 
Nations. For this work, which we wish to push, we 
need help from the International Bank. 


The Goal: More Goods 


Q If that area were fully developed, would Bolivia 
be self-sufficient in most items of food? 

A If we can move ahead with our plans, Bolivia 
can be self-sufficient in many articles of food and raw 
materials for industry that now have to be imported. 
It is not a matter of autarky. It is simply a matter of 
economizing on foreign exchange and of using that 
exchange to obtain production goods, machines, for 
new plans of development, and thus to contribute to 
the raising of the general standard of living of the 
people. 

Q It is reported that your Government would like 
to Have private capital come in and help develop 
Bolivia. What do you consider the most desirable 
fields for such investments? 

A In order to develop our country effectively, we 
need not only loans from official entities, like the 
Export-Import Bank and the International Bank, but 
also private capital. There are still opportunities in 
mining and other lines. 
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A name to remember 


in your business, too... 


“Engineered Production” Service* for the 


AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 


A leading manufacturer quickly and 

economically broaches eight separate propeller parts on a 

single machine—the horizontal broaching machine shown above, 
designed and built by American Broach & Machine Co., a 
Sundstrand subsidiary. . . . Perhaps Sundstrand’s creative 
engineering can serve your business, too! 


SUNDSTRAND MACHINE TOOL CO., ROCKFORD, ILL., U.S. A. 


American Broach & Machine Company, Ann Arbor, Michigan ‘Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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Founded in 1918 at Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, the American Broach & 
Machine Company became a 
subsidiary of Sundstrand in 1936. 
Today it is renowned as a 
manufacturer not only of machines, 
but a full complement of broaching 
tools and work-holding fixtures. 


BROACHING, MILLING AND SPECIAL MACHINES * LATHES - MAGNETIC CHUCKS +» COOLANT SEPARATORS * AIR SANDERS 


INDUSTRIAL AND AIRCRAFT HYDRAULIC TRANSMISSIONS, PUMPS, MOTORS AND VALVES 


Olt BURNER PUMPS 
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BALTIMORE 
Lord Baltimore 
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owned and operated hotels, now offering 
elem ai lem lelelaemmeel hualiaiac of free tele 
type reservation service with immediate 
confirmation. In fs) they ‘are alike — but 
each one interprets good living and hospi 


tality in¢a unique and distinct manner 


to increase the pleasure of your visit! 
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Individually Owned! 





BOSTON 
Nationally Represented hy Parker House 


ROBERT P: WARNER INC. 0©82602030608008868890006000006868 


A |Public Relations Organization serving 
independently owned and operated properties 


NEW] YORK : 588 Fifth Ave., JUdson 6.5500 
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24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


Here is the latest medical advice on protection against summer ills and 
allergies, supplied by Public Health Service. 


HAY FEVER. The experts report that hay-fever shots help some people, 
aren't much good for others. They may be expensive, and, once you start the 
course of desensitizing shots, you must take the whole series to get any benefit. 
They are most effective if started some months before your particular "Season" 
for hay fever. Antihistamine pills, eye drops, nose drops or sprays may help 
give you relief. Best advice: Consult your own physician. 


POISON IVY. Several methods of inoculating against poison ivy have 
been attempted. For some people, they may work. But a Public Health 
pamphlet questions whether, as a rule, these shots do much good. 





"TICK FEVER." The National Institutes of Health no longer recommend 
vaccination for Rocky Mountain spotted fever--the so-called "tick fever." 
Antibiotics have made the disease less of a hazard than it once was, even 
though infected areas are more widespread than ever. 





OTHER SHOTS. Youngsters should get booster shots for tetanus every two 
years. Along with these shots, most doctors give inoculations for diphtheria 
and whooping cough. Typhoid shots are worth while for children who will be 
fishing or swimming in water where there's a possibility of contamination. 





POLIO. A lot of people hesitate to give their youngsters hay-fever or 
other summer shots. They fear there's a greater risk=--should polio strike 
--of paralysis in an inoculated arm or leg. Authorities say the latest 
evidence indicates there isn't much basis for this belief. It may be 
sound to avoid postponable shots for other diseases if there's a polio 
epidemic around. Otherwise, don't worry. 

Regarding gamma-globulin shots to protect against polio: Allocations 
of this scarce serum will prevent your child's getting any unless he's 
actually been exposed to the disease. 


AIR-CONDITIONING. Questions crop up about whether it's practical to 
air-condition your house and how much it will cost. Nobody can give a snap 
answer. Depends on the kind of heating system you have, how your house faces, 
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how many windows there are, what color the roof is, and a lot of other factors. 
But, generally, if you have a well-insulated house and a forced-warm-air 


heating system, it's probably feasible to install air-conditioning. In building 
an average-sized new house, the whole winter-summer system can be installed for 
around $1,500. As a rough estimate, putting air-conditioning in your present 
home would run about the same figure, or less, depending on what has to be done. 


COLOR TV. People ask about color television. Latest prediction comes 
from a TV manufacturer who says color sets in homes are two years away. 
And, he adds, first sets on the market will cost $1,000. 


CLEARING CUSTOMS. If you're going abroad this summer, there are things 
you'll need to know about getting back into the States. A free booklet-="Customs 
Hints for Persons Entering the U.S."=-will help you. Copies may be available 
from your travel agency. If not, write the Collector of Customs in any major 
port or the Commissioner of Customs, U.S. Treasury, Washington 25, D.C. 





RESERVE COMMISSIONS. The mere fact that you haven't heard from the Pentagon 
since you turned down the offer of a new, indefinite-term commission in the Army 
or Air Force doesn't mean that you're still in the Reserves. If you did not 
Sign up for a new commission, you went out automatically on April 1. That was 
the cutoff date for all fixed-term commissions that would have expired earlier 
except for the extension following the outbreak of war in Korea. Naval Reserve 
officers are not affected. Theirs are indefinite-term commissions anyway. 





SOCIAL SECURITY. It's a good idea to check up periodically on the amount 
to your credit in your Social Security account. An error that has stood for 
more than 3 years, 2 months and 15 days can't be corrected. You're entitled to 
ask for this information as often as once a year. Takes only filling in a few 
blanks on a printed postcard form. You can get it from your Social Security 
Administration field office. Ask for Wage Statement Request, Form OAR-7004. 





DOCTORS' TAXES. Physicians with private practices who provide part- 
time service for company health departments now aren't considered company 
employes. Therefore, they are not required to pay Social Security and 
federal unemployment compensation taxes. That's the gist of a new ruling 
by the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 





PARTNER INSURANCE. Another Bureau of Internal Revenue decision clears up 
this question: Can you take a tax deduction for life insurance premiums on a policy 
making your business partners sole beneficiaries? The answer: no. The reason: 
The Government considers you to be an indirect beneficiary of such a policy. 
This ruling came on a case where one partner was the mainspring of the firm, the 
others merely providing capital. The policy was taken out to protect their 
investment in event of the key man's death. 





CUTWORMS. Gardners bothered by cutworms will find a toxaphene dust or spray 
their best weapon. This information comes from a new, free Department of 
Agriculture booklet about the pest. Ask the Department's Office of Information, 
Washington 25, D.C., for “Home and Garden Bulletin No. 29." 
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wns constant achievement 


Air freight gets a new lift 


via SUPER 
CONSTELLATION 
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FARTHER-— FASTER — CHEAPER! This has 
been the objective of all transportation 
since man invented the wheel. And civili- 
zation itself has progressed in direct ratio 
to improvements made in transportation. 


Now, the new all-cargo Super Constella- 
tion will carry more things farther-faster- © 
cheaper than any commercial plane. It will | 
carry 35,000 pounds of cargo coast-to- 
coast in less than 8% hours at the lowest 
cost in history. It will carry 27,500 pounds 
New York to London non-stop in less than 
14 hours! That’s a new lift for air freight 
All-cargo Super Constellations will soon 
serve Seaboard & Western and other lead- 
ing operators. 


LOCKHEED 


AIRGRAFT CORP., BURBANK, CALIF., & MARIETTA, GA, 


Loh ta Lockheed for Leadorsteip 


TWENTY LEADING AIRLINES CHOOSE CONSTELLATIONS AND SUPER 
CONSTEELATIONS — UNITED STATES: Capital Airlines, Chicago & Southern 
Air Lines, Eastern Air Lines, Pan American World Airways, Seaboard & Western, 
Trans World Airlines. OVERSEAS: Air France, Air India, AvIANCA, Braathens, 
B.OAC, El Al Israel, Iberia, KLM, LAV, Pakistan International, Panair do 
Brasil, QANTAS, South African Airways, Trans-Canada. 
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... land flowing with milk and honey! 


e This is the prosperous Country-Side market—an 
active, vital market place where half the goods 
industry makes are sold and half the nation’s 
retailers do business. Here too, live nearly half our 


families— many on farms, morein Main Street towns. 


e That is why we built the Country-Side Unit—to 
sell the whole Country-Sidemarket— FARM JOURNAL, 


for farm families and PATHFINDER, for town families. 


e Published by people who know this market best, 
the Country-Side Unit, with its more than 4 million 
circulation, is the largest and most powerful thing 


in the Country-Side market. 


e Inthe comparatively short time the Country-Side 
Unit has been available—more than 100 important 
national advertisers have taken advantage of this 
opportunity, are buying the Unit. Every day more 
and more advertisers are recognizing the importance 


of the whole Country-Side market. 


Ayal a... {oleae on 
PUBLISHER 


Farm Journal, Inc. 


WASHINGTON SQUARE 
PHILA. 5, PA. 











(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 
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The debate about money is 
getting hotter. 

Democrats say Republicans 
help a few, ‘squeeze’ many. 
mem Republicans reply: ‘We're just 
‘stopping Democratic inflation.” 

Hence higher interest rates. 
Here’s how they affect people. 










For the average citizen, the argu- 
ment over interest rates is a puzzler. 

He knows, of course, that the cost 
‘of borrowing has been going up. 
That's been most noticeable since Re- 
publicans came to power. But the 
| trend set in as far back as 1946, when 
the Democrats were still firmly en- 
BP ever 
' Nevertheless, Democrats tend to blame 
increase on the Eisenhower Admin- 
i istration. They say it hurts most people. 
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They seem to believe that folks who 
need to borrow far outnumber those who 
can afford to lend. 

Republicans, on the other hand, think 
the change is good. They also feel that 
creditors are more numerous than is gen- 
erally realized. Many, they point out, are 
creditors without being aware of it. 

But what does all this mean to the 
average man? 

The increase touches him very little 
thus far. On balance, he probably gains 
a little more than he loses, but in ways 
that don’t have much effect on his weekly 
budget. 

The typical family, judging by Gov- 
ernment surveys, has some debts and 
some assets on which there is interest. 

The increase in interest hasn’t hit 
most family debts very much. Contracted 
some time ago, they are still beitg paid 
off at the old, low rates. 

Without knowing it, the family is pay- 
ing a little more interest through its 
taxes. Local and State bodies, as well as 






eee MONEY- Effects Touch Nearly Raanyhety 


THESE PEOPLE PAY 





WHO PROFITS, WHO LOSES 
WITH STRONGER DOLLAR 





the Federal Government, are borrowing 
heavily and having to pay more to do it. 
This tends to increase public costs, hence 
taxes. 

But the amount, for any individual, is 
small. Take federal taxes, for instance. 
The interest cost to the Government is up 
about 1.6 billions a year over 1946. That’s 
about 2 per cent of the current budget. 

Federal taxes have gone up much 
more than that, of course. One reason: 
inflation, which low interest rates en- 
couraged. 

Meanwhile, the typical family’s assets 
are earning more as a result of the rise 
in interest rates. According to Govern- 
ment figures, most people have money 
invested in life insurance. Almost half 
have, savings accounts. 

Such investments put the typical fam- 
ily im the creditor class, because money 
put into insurance companies and banks 
is invested by them in mortgages and 
other loans. 

(Continued on page 80) 
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(this year) 
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(this year) 


Over 6 million families 
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GALVANIZING 
(Dipped in Molfen Zinc) : 


: 4%. Write for HOT TIPS Booklet. 
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- 


AMERICAN HOT DIP 
GALVANIZERS ASSOCIATION, INC 


1506 First Nat. Bank Bldg. Pittsburgh 22, Pa 
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Whether you like your summer 
comfort from air-conditioned 
rooms ... or from the gentle 
breezes of Central Park, you'll 
find your choice at New York’s 
quiet Essex House. Close to 
theatres and important business 
areas. Console Television and 
Radio available in all rooms. 
Single from $8, Double from $11. 
Suites with complete serving pantry from $18. 
Chicago Office—Central 6-6846. 
Teletype NY 1-3076 


ESSEX 
= HOUSE 


on-the-park 


160 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH « NEW YORK 
Vincent J. Coyle, Vice-President (8 Managing Dir. 
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Special Report 





Earnings go up on savings and investments 


With higher interest from loans, life 
insurance policies are likely to draw big- 
ger dividends. Possibly 35 million fami- 
lies will gain (see chart on page 79). 

The total number of families. with life 
insurance is more than 40 million. But 
certain policies do not draw dividends. 

Meanwhile, banks in many places are 
paying more on savings accounts. Divi- 
dends of savings and loan associations 
have been going up since World War II 
and seem headed higher. 

Altogether, such benefits are small for 
the typical family. 

The impact is greater for some im- 
portant groups. 

Earnings of banks and finance com- 
panies are increased. People who own 
their stock look forward to bigger profits. 
So do stockholders of insurance com- 
panies. These investors number more than 
a million families. The same people in 
many cases also have money to invest in 
bonds and get higher rates on them. 

But the trend is not altogether favor- 
able to the bondholder. As interest rates 
rise, bonds bought when rates were 
lower lose attractiveness; their market 
value is falling. Bondholders can still get 
back face value, by waiting until the 
bonds mature, but they take a loss if 
they sell sooner. 

The biggest class of bondholders, 
people who own U.S. savings bonds, 
run no such risk. Their bonds aren't 
traded on the open market and will be 
redeemed any time at the amount paid, 
plus interest. It is now possible to buy 
savings bonds paying 3 per cent; the 
rate was 2.9 prior to May last year. 
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Groups feeling the burden of higher 
interest most directly are farmers, small 
businessmen, and people buying homes, 

Interest is a major part of the cost of 
home for most people. The rate on q 
mortgage written today is perhaps one 
half of 1 per cent above the postwar lov, 
About 3 million mertgages a year are be. 
ing written on houses. 

Unincorporated firms, mostly small 
are owned by more than 2.5 million fam. 
ilies, many of whom go to the bank for 
loans from time to time. Credit is also 
needed by more than half of the nation’s 
5.5 million farm operators. 

Democrats are trying hard to arouse 
those two groups of borrowers. Republi- 
cans are betting that borrowing costs are 
too small an item to bother about much, 
They also figure that people in runl 
areas won't feel the full force of the 
trend, because interest rates fluctuate 
less there. 

These people who are most directly 
burdened by the increase—home buyers, 
farmers and small businessmen—out- 
number the wealthier investing group 
something like 4 to 1. That helps to 
explain why the current trend is a po- 
litical issue. 

There are two other important groups 
paying higher interest costs. 

About 17 million families will be 
buying cars, appliances or furniture ‘his 
year and will use credit, mostly on the 
pay-as-you-go plan, to do it. So far, 
rates on this installment credit haven't 
gone up much; when they do, they tend 
to be obscured by service charges, in- 
surance fees and repayments of princi- 
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FROM THE STOCKHOLDERS’ VIEWPOINT ° 
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. . . Rise in interest holds political meaning 


pal, all lumped together in a flat monthly 
sum. 

Costlier borrowing hits many cor- 
porations. Through them, more than 6 
million families who own the stock may 
be affected. The added cost to the aver- 
age stockholder would be tiny. 

Actually, there is no way to tally 
these groups and decide whether Re- 
publicans or Democrats are right. The 
“helps” and “hurts” overlap too much. 

A few wealthy people fall in every 
category of the chart on page 79. Most 
families fall in at least three. How to 
weigh their profits from higher interest 
rates against their costs? The surveys 
arent detailed enough for that. 

But here are a few more clues: 

Last year, individuals added about 
12 billions to life insurance equity and 
savings accounts; they added only about 
9 billions to nonbusiness debts. 

There appears also to have been an 
increase in the number of families who 
have some liquid assets. 

While people are piling up debts, 
they are also adding heavily to invest- 
nents. In a prosperous economy, it seems, 
creditors are by no means a favored few. 

In the long run, higher interest will 
show up in ways people may not ex- 
pect. ; 

Funds invested for union pensions 
will earn more; pensions may become 
more secure. The 125 millions invested 
for benefits of one union is calculated 
to earn an additional million a year be- 
cause of rising rates. 

Home owners with mortgages written 
when rates were low may benefit if they 


sell. The low rates may give them a 
premium over houses with mortgages 
being written today and tomorrow. 

If the trend continues, the Treasury 
will have to raise the rate paid on savings 
bonds again. This would help all who 
invest regularly in these bonds. 

Insurance companies, should their 
earnings remain high, may reduce pre- 
miums. That would help those policy- 
holders who aren’t benefiting now. 

But debts will also grow heavier, as 
old ones are paid off and new ones are 
contracted at higher cost. That will be 
true for governments, as well as indi- 
viduals; so the effect of higher rates on 
taxes will become more significant. 

Consumers may pay more for light, 
telephone and other utilities. Companies 
that furnish these will cite higher borrow- 
ing costs, when they submit rates to 
public-utility commissions. 

By then, Republicans think the wis- 
dom of higher rates will be judged on a 
broader basis. They hope the increase 
will help to end inflation and “stabilize” 
the economy at a prosperous level. 

Inflation, fed by cheap credit, is held 
to cost more than any increase in interest 
rates. Stable prices, according to that 
view, could easily recompense the home 
buyer for a costlier mortgage. Democrats 
answer that “tight money” may not only 
end inflation but bring on recession. 

The outcome, politically, of the argu- 
ment will turn on whether the country 
sails safely between inflation and de- 
flation. That will mean more to most 
people than the dollars and cents of in- 
terest paid and received. 
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Now you can do 


this modern low-cost way 


Add prestige ...color... utility... 
attention-compelling appearance 
to reports, catalogs, all printed 
and duplicated material. Save 
money, too. Anyone can operate. 
FREE... PLASTIC BOUND 
PORTFOLIO-PRESENTATION 
Get your personalized edition today 
«+.@ unique and beautiful sample of 
modern plastic binding packed with 
illustrated facts and ideas. Gives 
z complete applica- 
tion story and cost 
advantages in or- 
ganizations of all 
types and sizes. 
Here’s a wealth of 
important informa- 
tion absolutely FREE. 


GENERAL BINDING CORPORATION 
812 W. Belmont Ave., Dept. USN-6 











@ PLASTIC BINDING 


RIGHT IN YOUR OWN OFFICE 





Chicago 14, Iinois | 
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AUTO WORKERS REALLY GOT THIS— 


Small Pay Rise .. . Flexible 5-Year Contracts 


Pay cuts for auto workers are 
still possible, but they can’t go 
very deep. A way has been found 
to insure against it. 

Wages, in the auto industry, 
are going up somewhat. So are 
pensions. But pay continues to 
be tied to the cost of living. 

Five-year contracts are not as 
rigid as they once seemed to be. 
Companies and unions have rea- 
sons for making changes. 


Here, in ABC form, are the terms 
of the wage and pension agreements 
recently worked out in the auto in- 
dustry: 

General Motors was the first of the 
three big companies to sign with the 
CIO United Auto Workers. It all started 
when both sides agreed to reopen their 
five-year contract, which, when signed, 
supposedly was frozen until May 29, 
1955. 

On wages, GM agreed to boost the 
annual improvement raise, paid each 
June, from 4 cents an hour to 5 cents. 
This increase is separate from any ad- 
justments made under cost-of-living pro- 
visions of the agreement. The increase 





FORD’S FORD 
When frozen contracts thawed ... 
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is expected to set off a chain reaction. 
Other unions with contracts calling for 
yearly “productivity” increase will want 
similar raises. Unions that don’t have 
long-term agreements will use the 5 
cents as the starting point for 1953 
demands, but probably will want to go 
much higher. 

Actually, the net gain to the Auto 
Workers for the year is 4 cents an 
hour—since they received a pay cut of 
1 cent an hour in April, under their 
cost-of-living agreement. Four cents is 
the figure that employers in other in- 
dustries will cite to counter union de- 
mands for higher increases. 

Pay cuts still are possible under the 





—United Press 
ClO‘S REUTHER 
... Up went pensions 


revised contract, but the union won as- 
surance that the cuts would go only so 
far. General Motors agreed to a union 
demand that 19 cents of the present liv- 
ing-cost allowance be made a part of the 
basic wage rate. This means that the 
19 cents cannot be taken away in any 
future declines in the cost-of-living 
index. Another 5 cents remains as a 
floating adjustment for living costs, 
and can be reduced if prices drop far 
enough. 

The union also saved some money 
when General Motors agreed to shift to 
a new cost-of-living index in computing 
wage adjustments. Under an old Gov- 
ernment index, the one formerly used 





GM'S CURTICE 


... Up went pay rates 


by GM and the union, the workers 
would have taken a 2-cent pay cut, ef- 
fective June 1. The new index has not 
been falling as rapidly as the old, be- 
cause food prices carry less weight. The 
revised index did not drop enough during 
the last three months to force a pay cut. 

Skilled workers came in for larger 
raises than the unskilled, under the re- 
vised General Motors contract. In addi- 
tion to the annual raise of 5 cents, the 
40,000 skilled craftsmen are to get i- 
creases of 10 cents an hour. 

The union also asked General Motors 
for higher pensions. The company at 
first rejected the offer, but later raised 
the pension ante after increases had been 
granted by Ford and Chrysler. 

Ford Motor Co. was the next of the 
auto industry’s “Big Three” to come to 
terms with the Union. On wages, the 
Ford agreement duplicated that of Gen- 
eral Motors. On pensions, Ford went a 
little further than General Motors did 
at the start. Maximum benefits for work- 
ers who retire on full pensions were 
raised to $137.50 a month, from the 
maximum of $130 that prevails in most 
contracts in the auto industry. These 
benefits include Social Security payments. 

A raise of 20 cents an hour for die 
sinkers and patternmakers also was 
agreed to by Ford, and later accepted by 
General Motors. About 500 workers get 
this raise, on top of the 5-cent annual 
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increase. Another 41,000 skilled workers 
at Ford get a 10-cent raise, as at GM. 

Chrysler soon followed Ford in ac- 
cepting the entire Ford settlement. UAW 
President Walter P. Reuther then quick- 
lv won the pension raise from GM, plus 
90-cent raises for crafts that’ got them 
at Ford. 

In the future, auto workers will con- 
tinue to get pay raises when the Govern- 
ment’s living-cost index goes up, and pay 
cuts when it declines. Adjustments in 
the cost-of-living allowance are made 
every three months. This allowance ac- 
tually becomes part of the pay check, 
although it is not added to the basic 
wage rate. Any raises in the allowance 
given in the future can be taken away if 
prices drop far enough. 

Effects of these auto settlements prob- 
ably will be felt in other industries. 
Unions are likely to argue that, on the 
basis of what happened in autos, long- 
term agreements now can be opened 
up at any time. Many unions signed five- 
year contracts in recent years, following 
the auto example. Most of these unions 
will want to reopen their contracts in 
order to seek higher annual raises and 
larger pensions. 

At least one big company, however, is 
not following the lead of the auto mak- 
ers. International Harvester Co., has an- 
nounced a wage cut of 2 cents an hour 
because of the living-cost decline in the 
old Government index. The company has 
contracts with various unions based on 
the old index. A company official de- 
clared, “We disagree with the theory that 
a contract is subject to change whenever 
one of the parties wants further con- 
cessions.” 

A 4-cent annual. raise, due in August, 
will be paid as promised in the contracts, 
International Harvester said, an indica- 
tion that it does not expect to agree to 


any revision of this figure, as was the 
case in autos. 

Auto companies at first also took the 
position that the UAW had no right to 
ask for contract changes before expira- 
tion of the contracts in mid-1955. The 
argument was advanced that the con- 
tracts were designed to stabilize wages 
and conditions in the industry for the 
five-year period. 

When General Motors agreed to 
change the contracts, it stated that the 
action was being taken as “a practical 
solution to problems created by the Ko- 
rean war with its resulting inflationary 
impact and the reinstitution of Govern- 
ment wage controls.” Harlow H. Curtice, 
GM president, said that these problems 
“could not be anticipated at the time our 
five-year agreement was reached in May 
of 1950.” 

One of the problems that was faced 
by the auto companies was brought 
about by wage controls. The Govern- 
ment allowed the auto contracts to 
continue in effect, with automatic pay 
raises as living costs went up. But it also 
let other employers give the same pay 
raises without any proviso in the con- 
tracts that would force pay cuts when 
living costs declined. Thus, the UAW 
was threatened with the possibility of 
cuts totaling 24 cents an hour, while 
steelworkers, coal miners and_ others 
could keep their increases. 

Auto companies apparently felt, from 
a practical standpoint, that any large 
pay cuts for auto workers would not 
be feasible while steel wages remained 
firm. Therefore, the auto companies 
were willing to remove that threat for 
the most part. Also, the UAW had a 
technical basis for demanding a change 
in the contract when the Government 
announced that it would stop issuing 

(Continued on page 84) 
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In the beautiful pine-scented 
Laurentians, overlooking the 
St. Lawrence. Golf, tennis, 
salt-water pool and private 
beach, riding, fishing in well- 
stocked lakes, Casino for 
dancing. Pollen-free air. 
FRED L. ABEL, Mgr. 
Season June to September 
Rates from $18 a day American Plan 


Offices in Boston, Chicago, Detroit, 

New York, Phila., Toronto, Quebec 
MANOIR RICHELIEU 

Dept. T, Box 100, Montreal, Canada 
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In 
good 
company Look over the advertise- 
ments in this issue. You'll 
notice how many differ- 
ent kinds of business and 
products find it advan- 
tageous to advertise in 
“U.S. News & World Re- 
port.” Ask your advertis- 
ing agency for their facts 
on how the “magazine of 
essential news” may fit in 
your own advertising pro- 
gram. 
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This advertisement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of offers to buy any of these securities. 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


NEW _ISSUE May 26, 1953 


$162,098, 500 


Phillips Petroleum Company 
3.70% Sinking Fund Debentures due 1983 


(Convertible into Common Stock until June 1, 1963) 
Dated June 9, 1953 Due June 1, 1983 


Holders of the Company’s outstanding Common Stock are being offered 
the right to subscribe at 100% for these Debentures in the ratio of $100 
principal amount of Debentures for each nine shares of Common Stock 
held of record on May 26, 1953. Subscription Warrants will expire at 
3:30 P.M., Eastern Daylight Saving Time, on June 9, 1953. 

The several Underwriters have agreed, subject to certain conditions, to 
purchase any unsubscribed Debentures and, both during and following 
the subscription period, may offer Debentures as set forth in the Prospectus. 





Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the several underwriters, 
including the undersigned, only in States in which such underwriters are qualified 
to act as dealers in securities and in which the Prospectus may legatly be distributed. 


The First Boston Corporation 


Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
Union Securities Corporation Blyth & Co., Inc. Eastman, Dillon & Co. 
Glore, Forgan & Co. Goldman, Sachs & Co, Hallgarten & Co. 
Harriman Ripley & Co. Hemphill, Noyes & Co. Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Lazard Fréres & Co. Lehman Brothers Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


Smith, Barney & Co. Stone & Webster Securities Corporation White, Weld & Co. 
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Steady output in ‘53 now 
seen by auto industry . . . 


the old living-cost index, on which the 
contracts were based. ; 

Along with the settlement of the con. f 
tract disputes, the auto union brought | 
an end to strikes at several parts plants 
that had halted or slowed up produc. , 





tion of various auto companies. The 
industry now expects uninterrupted pro- 
duction for the balance of 1953. : 
t! 
* = e 
Picketing Fails |. 
b 
e 
As Strike Threat | : 
Employers, in recent years, seldom 
have attempted to operate their plants 
while a strike was in progress. There ; 
have been very few attempts at strike- 
breaking. Most employers have preferred ’ 
to let the plants stand idle while a strike . 
was in progress. 
At least one big employer now seems , 








—Wide World 
AUTOS WERE STOPPED 
... at GE's Syracuse plant 





to feel that it is time for a change. The 
General Electric Co. indicates that it 
does not intend to “wait out” every strike 
that comes along, but instead will at- 
tempt to resume production if the police 
will provide protection for workers who 





are willing to cross picket lines. ten 
This policy, put into effect at a jet : 


engine plant of General Electric, at be 
Cincinnati, apparently helped to bring 
an end to a recent strike. Unions involved 
called off their walkout on the wage § > 


terms offered by the company before the  ™ 
strike began. The walkout lasted 65 days. Ri 
Before it was called off officially, many , 
production workers had returned to theit der 
jobs. Deliveries of jet engines were made 2 


from the plant during the picketing. 
A back-to-work call was issued last 
week by General Electric at two plants 
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N ... Small GE strikes end 
when workers cross lines 
he in Syracuse, N. Y., where the CIO 


Electrical Workers had been on strike 
24 for two months. The plants had been 


ht shut down, and salaried workers until 

ts BH Jast week had not been asked to go 

+3 through the picket lines. However, 

he when they were called back to work, 

” they responded in large numbers. The 
salaried workers were not involved in 
the strike. 


Violence broke out at the plant gates, 
as CIO pickets tried to stop autos driven 
by office employes. Workers and sheriff's 
deputies were hurt. Union leaders ac- 
cused the company of a strikebreaking 
move, although nothing was said in early 


= company announcements of any attempt 
* to resume production. The company said 
oe that the white-collar workers were 
ke. needed for research, planning, sales and 
7 supply activities. 

ed Smaller strikes at two other GE plants 
sith recently were called off soon after they 


started. AFL draftsmen, who walked out, 








Wide World 
WORKERS WERE MANHANDLED 
... in picket-line violence 








t it found that production workers belonging 
trike  '0@ CIO union went through their picket 
| at: lines. So far, the strikes have been on a 
olice plant basis, over local issues. 

who Whether General Electric would at- 
tempt to operate its plants in the face of 
a national strike by the CIO Electrical 


. jet- d 
Workers or some other union remains to 


», at 


pring be seen. The CIO has been seeking pay 
jved | “Ses, on a national scale, but the com- 
wage | Pany has been holding to a 2 per cent 
ethe § "se given to other unions. 

days. Officials of the CIO Electrical Union 
many ve requested new negotiations on a 
their § “emand for a 20-cent raise in GE plants. 
made € union pointed to changes made by 
General Motors in an agreement with the 
1 Jast ClO Electrical Workers. These changes 
slants @ Were similar to those won by the CIO 


Auto Workers. 
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ALL ELECTRIC! 











Systematic 


ONE UNIT DOES IT ALL! 


Makes photo-exact copies direct from original letters, forms, bids, 
contracts, invoices, catalog sheets, reports, blueprints. 


Yes—now a dry photocopy from any original in less than 45 seconds 
without any additional equipment. The Apeco Systematic Auto-Stat 
prints, processes and dries automatically . . . copies are ready for 
instant use. It saves up to 80% on copying jobs. Eliminates costly 
te-typing, hand copying, checking or expensive outside copying 
service. It’s fast—only 2 steps will make legally accepted prints 
from any original up to 11x17 inches—printed on one or two sides. 







> 
EXPOSE! 


Ss 


PROCESS! 


> 
&, 


SO LOW COST 


A complete Apeco Systematic Auto-Stat installation is priced well 
within the budget of even the smallest firms. Remarkably low 
Operation cost, too! 


ne 
COPIES 
PEEL APART! 


= 
anno === Ti WEW FREE BOOK? 
Equipment yea rs 3 
U . P ° eport : 
21 Neh oe oil eee on | 
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POURING STEEL INTO MOLD—Molten steel that has been made in 
open-hearth furnaces at the Bethlehem Steel plant at Bethlehem, Pa., 
is poured into huge ingot mold to form ingot for forging. 


INGOT IN FORGING PRESS—Reheated for forging, the ingot is given 
the first of a sequence of squeezes in hydraulic press which will gradually 
elongate it into a column of about one-third the original diameter. 


SEEE KES err 
See Peete eeay 
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MACHINING—Completed forging for column now starts through machin- 
ing operations in Bethlehem shops. After the outer surface has been 
machined, a 17%4-inch hole is bored through the column’s entire length. 


357-TON INGOT HAS SOLIDIFIED—After days of gradual cooling the 
ingot has solidified and has been removed from the mold, and is now 
ready for transfer to the forge department. 


FORGING HALF COMPLETED—One-half of the piece has now been 
forged down to size, and the remaining half (held by heavy chain, at left) 
will now be reheated and put through the same process. 


COLUMN LOADED FOR SHIPMENT—The finished column, nearly 70 feet 
long, is ready for shipment to Canton, Ohio. Bethlehem is making four of 
these columns for a press E. W. Bliss Company is building. 


Stocky ingot forged into slim column 


Nothing brings out steel’s inherent 
strength and toughness so completely 
as forging. The forging process, with 
proper heat-treatment, gives steel an 
internal structure that makes it re- 
markably strong and tough, able to 
take heavy shocks and stresses. 
These pictures, taken in the Bethle- 
hem Steel plant at Bethlehem, Pa., 
trace the making of an unusual forg- 


ing, a longcolumn fora powerful press. 

The process begins as furnace crews 
tap steel from three furnaces to make 
a huge ingot, 11 feet, 2 inches in diam- 
eter and weighing 357 tons — one of 
the largest ever made. Then, in a 
series of forging operations, the steel — 


reheated from time to time to keep it 
at the correct forging temperature of 
2300 degrees F—is gradually squeezed 
and elongated into the column, just 
under 4 feet in diameter and nearly 70 
feet in length, that appears in the last 
of the series of pictures. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 
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Trend of American Business 





24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


Businessmen are inclined to believe that the boom is going to continue a 
bit longer than they generally expected a few months ago. 

Business outlook for the next 12 months is described as excellent by five 
analysts reporting to the National Industrial Conference Board. 

General economic situation is found by Bureau of Agricultural Economics to 
be marked by heavy factory production, high employment, rising income. 

Further rise in activity is not expected. In other words, the boom is 
bumping the top. Underlying significance of this appraisal, therefore, is that 
the next turn in activity, when it comes, will be downward. 











Here is an appraisal from the California Manufacturers Association: 

Business volume and employment will hold at present levels through the 
third quarter, at least. That means through September. 
Year-to-year rate of gain will not be as great in months ahead as in the 
period just past, but activity will top that of a year ago for some time. 

Sales outlook is for gains over last year by 40 per cent of California 
factories, same level for 41 per cent, smaller sales for only 19 per cent. 

Incoming orders are expected to be higher than a year ago by 33 per cent, 
the same by 44 per cent, somewhat less by 23 per cent. About a fourth of the 
factories also plan on adding to pay rolls during the third quarter. 

Point to remember is that these California polls so far have always been 
confirmed by later business developments. 




















The California poll, however, carries forecasts only through the third 
quarter. There is a broad section of business opinion that believes the fourth 
quarter will see some decline. Steel men now are talking overcapacity. 


Business inventories, although at an all-time high, are found to be uhder 
fairly good control in a study made by a large national bank. 

Danger of surplus stocks is held to be slight. Inventory growth is mostly 
in durable goods, where sales have jumped more than inventories. 

Stocks of soft goods--nondurables--have declined recently and are said to 
be rather light in relation to the current volume of sales. 

Conclusion is that there is not much cause for concern in inventories. 
Inventories could prove burdensome, however, if sales take any substantial dip. 














Farmers are one group that fails to share in the prevailing prosperity. 

Net income of farm operators--what they have left after paying costs of 
production--is expected to be about 1 billion dollars below the 14.3 billion 
that farmers realized in 1951 and 1952. 

Farm prices have declined much more than farm costs. 

Cash receipts of farmers are down, too. Although marketings were larger 











(over) 








TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


than a year ago in the January-April period, receipts were down 2 per cent. 
Farm prospects, moreover, are not too good. Farmers are plagued with high 
production and a decline in demand from abroad. Domestic demand is stable. 


Farm-surplus problem is getting attacked from a new angle. 

Latest proposal is to sell 1 billion dollars" worth of surplus products to 
needy countries. It comes from the American Farm Bureau Federation. 

General idea is to market surpluses through private traders at the current 
world price, but accept payment in local currencies. Currencies then could be 
used for the Mutual Security Administration program in those countries. 

The proposal appeals to some Senators. It looks like a method of killing 
two birds with one stone--financing foreign aid and getting rid of surpluses. 
Endorsement of the Administration also is expected. 

















Surplus sales under this plan would be limited to needy countries. 

Obvious candidates are India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Indochina. 

Products in line for sales include wheat, cotton, dried milk, cheese, dried 
beans, dried fruits. Surpluses also include soybeans, cottonseed oil. 

Big point in the proposal is that the U.S. Government may well be able to 
capitalize its surplus so as to reap dividends in international good will. 














Atomic energy for industrial use may come sooner than you think. 

New policy on the atom is proposed by the Atomic Energy Commission. 

Private industry is to be encouraged to engage in developing practical, in- 
dustrial uses for atomic power. Atomic plants may even be privately owned. 

Experiments by AEC now are far enough along to conclude that the atom can 
be put to practical use in the foreseeable future, if not immediately. 

Drawback at the moment is that atomic power still cannot compete equally 
with coal, oil, gas, or water power as a source of energy. But the time when 
atomic power can become competitive is put at "within a few years." 

Purpose of the proposed policy is to give industry a chance to see what can 
be done in atomic development. Ultimate objective is to get atomic plants that 
can operate free of the necessity to sell plutonium to the Government. 

















One firm, at least, is all set to go ahead with atomic development. 

An electric-power plant, operated with atomic power, has been designed by 
North American Aviation, Inc. It is ready to build a pilot plant. 

Cost of the pilot plant is put at 10 million dollars. If approved, the 
project would be used for research leading to a commercial-sized plant. 

A new corporation--Radiation Corporation of America--also has been formed 
to put the atom to peacetime use. First use is to be sterilization of food and 
drugs through atomic radiation. 

These are two signs that industry is getting serious about atomic energy. 











Prospective end of Reconstruction Finance Corporation--long Government's 
largest lending agency--prompts Congressmen and others to seek substitutes. 

Latest proposal calls for the Federal Reserve Board to insure short and 
medium-term bank loans for small business. Suggested loan limit: $250,000. 

A connected plan is for the Federal Reserve to promote the organization of 
national investment companies to supply equity capital. RFC dies hard. 
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This IDEA from Remington Rand... 


saves 30% on clerical cost 


Just a touch on the foot pedal — that’s all it takes to 
summon any one of 200,000 records for posting or 
reference. This Remington Rand idea saves 30% 
or more on clerical cost for insurance companies, 
banks, utilities and other large users of card records. 


With the electrically powered Convé-Filer, there’s 
no time wasted in walking to and from conven- 
tional, stand-up files. The operator remains com- 
fortably seated, and any desired card tray is 
delivered to her, at convenient, efficient desk height 











in a matter of seconds. One Convé-Filer houses as 
many as 200,000 card records. 


Big savings on card file operation is only one profit- 
building idea that your Remington Rand represent- 
ative can offer to save you time and cut costs. There 
are dozens of other ideas you may find profitable — 
new ideas using electronic methods, punched-card 
systems, signal-equipped visible records and many 
others. He is on call at your nearest Remington 
Rand Business Equipment Center. 


Good Example of Conve-Filer Application 
Certified Report CR 846 tells how Aetna Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Hartford, Conn., effects big savings and gets more 
accurate work in its busy Life Index Department with 60 
Convé-Filers handling its more than 10,000,000 record cards. 
The units are arranged in U-shaped batteries of 3 for one 
operator to handle up to 600,000 records. (Aetna’s now 
using an additional 20 units in other departments.) For your 
free copy, call Remington Rand or write to Room 2770, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


Remington. FRand. 


PROFIT-BUILDING IDEAS FOR BUSINESS 








































Finance Week 


ONE WAY TO SAVE ON TAXES 


Investor Keeps Entire Yield From ‘Municipals 








Investors may be missing a 
good bet in investments if they 


haven‘t considered municipal The Yield on ‘Municipals’: 


bonds lately. 


High taxes, low bond prices, Higher Than It Looks 


other factors are giving these 
State and local bonds a new look. Interest on municipal bonds — now averaging 2.74 
It's a look that appeals to a far per cent for high-grade issues — is tax exempt. 
larger group of investors now So, to do as well on other investments: 

than formerly when taxes were 











lower. If your income,* You'll need 

The reason: Your savings earn after exemptions this return from 
a tax-free return and, at the same and deductions, is: taxable securities: 
time, are guaranteed by other 


taxpayers. 


There still is a way to save on taxes’ ff 

; ’ ; } t+) 
if people only knew it. This escape { $ 2,000. : 3.52% 
hatch, almost unique, is through J] 4,000. 3.63 Yo 
municipal bonds, the interest on 6,000. . .| 3.86% 


which is not subject to federal in- : 8,000. 4.15% 


come tax. 
These bonds, like other bonds, are 10,000. 4.42% 
down rather sharply in price. What this 12,000. 4.72% 


means to new purchasers of bonds is 14,000 5.27% 
fA . 


that yield rates are up. 
The result is that an investor, with an 16,000 ke 5.83% 
income of moderate size and with money 1 8,000 ; 6.23% 


to invest, has a reason to look into this 


field of investment. He may find real 20,000 ° 6.68 % 
opportunities in bonds sold by State and 22,000 : 7.21% 


local governments. 


° 
In the past, only high-income indi- 26,000. ‘ 8.06% 
viduals generally had any good reason 32,000. e 8.30% 
to be interested in this type of invest- 38,000. ' . 8.56% 


ment. Their reason was taxes. Income 


taxes took away so much of the return 44,000. ° 9.79% 
from ordinary investments, such as com- 50,000 : : 10.96% 
mon stocks, that little was left for the in- 60,000 4 .11.91% 


vestor himself. He could do better on 

tax-free bonds even when they carried 70,000. . 13.70% 

a very low interest rate. 80 000 16.1 2% 
iA * . 


Now, a heavy tax bite on the mid- 


dle-income taxpayer, plus a rise in interest 99,000 ° . 1 8.27 % 
rates, has made municipal bonds an attrac- 1 00,000 ‘ . 22.83% 
tive investment for far more families. ° 
If you will just look at the table on 150,000. . 27.40% 
this page, you'll see what is involved. 200,000 ° . 30.44% 
What you find is that, at $14,000 of 200,000 34.25% 
a e . e 


taxable income, a single person invest- 
ing in high-grade municipals can get a 
return larger than that from common : 
stocks, on the basis of average yields. *For a single person 
Specifically, the average yield from | 
(Continued on page 92) 
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says H.V. SMITH 


Chief Engineer, 
Owens-Corning FIBERGLAS 
Corporation, Newark, Ohio 


“We considered many types of 
construction in planning these 
two buildings. One houses all of our Engineering Divi- 
sion offices afd facilities. The other is used for both plant 
operations and warehousing. By using Butler buildings 
we were able to get into operation months earlier. The 
unusual adaptability of these buildings to future expan- 
sion also influenced our choice. We are glad to recom- 
mend Butler buildings to anyone considering similar 
construction.” 


Save when YOU build—Call in a BUTLER Man now! 


You can conserve both time and working capital by speci- 
fying Butler buildings for the additional space you need. 





WRITE TODAY for name of your Butler dealer and FREE 
Butler building information. You'll be time and money 
ahead to send the coupon NOw. 


Get MORE SPACE PER $ with a Butler Building 


KANSAS CITY, MO 


Birmingham, Ala. — Richmond, Calif. 


LOOK FOR THESE 
ADVANTAGES: 


Galesburg, II|. — Minneapolis, Minn 


®@ Low Maintenance 

® Firesafe 

OlL EQUIPMENT — — STEEL BUILDINGS 

FARM EQUIPMENT— CLEANERS EQUIPMENT 
SPECIAL PRODUCTS 


® Clear spans to 70’ 


rials easily applied) 


® Save up to 50% in initial cost 


® Choice of steel or aluminum 
covering (Alternate wall mate- 


eee eee eee eee eee ee wee Lee ee eee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee eee ee eee 














“Purchasing was simplified,” says Mr. Smith. “All neces- 
sary materials were readily available through the Butler plan.” 
(Above) A Butler building, 120’ x 260’ x 14’, houses the Engi- 
neering Division. (Inset) 120’ x 260’ x 20’ Butler building used 
for manufacturing and warehousing storage battery plate 
separators. 


“A very desirable place in which to work”... FIBER- 
GLAS materials used to insulate the building interiors provide 
an excellent combination of thermal and acoustical properties. 


{ 
I 
i] 
-l 





For prompt reply, address office nearest you: 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


7387 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 

987 A Sixth Ave., S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 

Dept. 87A, Richmond, California 

C) Send name of my nearest Butler dealer. 

(J Send information about Butler Steel Buildings for use as 











Address. 





City Zone State. 



























41 STOCKS 


with constantly rising dividends 
for 13 to 43 years—ytelds to 6.7% — 


es new Report spotlights a select group of stocks which have 
shown a rising dividend pattern for 13 to 43 years — through boom, 
recession, war and peace. Yields range up to 6.7%. The record of the 41 
companies reviewed speaks well for skill of these managements and for the 
rewards stockholders can expect in the future. Of special interest are: 


A stock that has increased its annual cash payment 15 
times in 16 years; another which has had 7 increases in 
15 years, doubling its rate — price has jumped from an 
average of 17 in 1938 to over 50 now, giving the purchaser 
of 15 years ago a 225% capital appreciation with a 
161%, % yield on the purchase price. 


Learn how these favored companies can pass along to you the benefits of 
improved earnings and long term growth. 


Send only $1 for your copy of this Report on “41 Stocks with Constantly 


Rising Dividends.” In addition we will send you without extra charge the 
next 4 issues of the weekly United Investment Reports. (This offer open to 


new readers only.) 





210 NEWBURY ST. 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


BOSTON 16, MASS. 


i Serving more investors than any other investment advisory service. 























CHANGES OF ADDRESS 

Notice of change of address should be sent not less than 
two weeks prior to the date change becomes effective. 
Send the address at which copies are now being received 
and the new address at which you wish to receive copies. 


U.S. News & World Report 
Circulation Department 
435 Parker Ave., Dayton 1, Ohio 






Brookville fully insulated 


STEEL BUILDINGS 


STANDARDIZED 


COMPLETE 
Fully Insulated 
All-Steel 
dele) s) 







STANDARD CLEAR SPANS 

40’ 48’ & 60’ or Multiples thereof 
TRUSS CENTERS 160” 

Ceilings and Lighting easily installed 


Brookville Fully Insulated Structures are 
so designed that the roof section of these 
standard buildings can be furnished separately 
for application on other sidewall constructions. 
The roof is furnished as a complete package — 
with gable closures, flashings and fasteners, 
everything you need above the plate line. 


Illustrated folder upon request. 


Brookville Manufacturing Co. 
P.O. BOX 67 BROOKVILLE, PA. 















Does 
your 
company 
advertise? 


If what you make or sell 
is bought by important 
people in business, indus- 
try, or the professions—or 
their families—ask your 
advertising agency to get 
the facts on “U.S. News & 
World Report”, and its 
more than 600,000 net paid 
circulation concentrated 


heavily among important 
people. 











Travel 


efficiently and without cash advances! 
TRAVELETTERS have been used for 58 
years by thousands of outstanding 
companies, because TRAVELETTERS 


v 
Vv 
v 
v 
v 
Vv 


22 W. Putnam: Ave., 


TREASURERS 
SALES MANAGERS 
COMPTROLLERS 

TRAVELERS 


expenses can be reimbursed 













eliminate expense checks 
improve expense control 
lessen internal costs 
reduce travel expenses 
increase productive time 
minimize cash advances 


For information write: 


Greenwich, Conn. 
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Most ‘municipals 
are fully guaranteed . . , 


high-grade municipals now is at about 
2.74 per cent. To get that high a yield 
from stocks, after taxes are paid, the 
$14,000-a-year man has to get at leas 
5.83 per cent. That’s more than the 
average yield that can be earned o 
industrial common stocks bought today. 

At higher income levels, the differ. 
ence is wider. 

Take, for example, the business execy. 
tive who has a taxable salary of $35,000, 
Taxes take a real cut of any return he 
gets on ordinary investments. He has to 
enjoy a yield of 8.56 per cent in orde 
to beat the return on the average high. 
grade municipal bond. 

Or take an individual with a $100,000 
income—and taxes to match. For him, 
the low average yield of 2.74 per cent 
from municipals is worth 27.4 per cent 
in taxable securities—stocks, mortgages 
or others. 

In addition, the investor in munic- 
pals has a strong assurance that his 
interest and principal will be paid when 
they come due. Municipals, second only 
to U.S. Government bonds, are ac. 
cepted as one of the safest investments 
around. Most municipals are guaran 
teed by the State or local unit that is. 
sues them—backed by the full taxing 
power of that government unit. Defaults 
on these bonds were rare even during 
the depression *30s. 

At lower income levels, taxpayers 
may still be able to do well in munic- 
pals. The comparisons in the table are 
based on the average yield of high-grade 
municipals. For the investor who looks 
around, there are high grade municipal 
bonds paying rates as high as 3 or 3.25 
per cent. That tax-free yield is, in effect, 
a higher return than the average common 
stock offers for the unmarried investor 
with a taxable income of $10,000. 

Other advantages, too, can be found 
in municipals. 

They are, for example, usually e- 
empt from State and local income and 
property taxes levied in the State in 
which the bonds are issued. 

Some municipals, at the same time, 
are as safe as U.S. Treasury bonds be- 
cause they actually are backed by the 
U.S. Government. These are the unique 
and relatively new Local Housing Av 
thority bonds. They are issued by cities 
to raise funds for slum clearance and 
low-rent housing projects. Yet funds for 
their security are pledged by the Public 
Housing Administration, a federal 
agency. 

Some of these Local Housing At 
thority bonds, moreover, are selling # 
prices that yield a surprisingly high 
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_,. Income of highway bonds 
depends on volume of traffic 


tun. The investor who looks around 
can find some, fully guaranteed by the 
y.$. Government, paying as high as 3 
per cent. For a great many taxpayers, 
that, in effect, is a better return than 
can be had from the best bond offered 
by the U.S. Treasury itself. 

“Still further features help to make 
municipal bonds an interesting invest- 
ment for many people. They offer, for 
example, a wide range of types and 
maturities. You can invest in the obliga- 
tions of many different government 
units-such as States, cities, counties, 
school districts, sanitation authorities, 
highway commissions. And you find spe- 
cial advantages attached to many of 
these types. Bonds of the U. S. territories 
and island possessions, for example, pay 
interest that is exempt from federal taxes 
and all State income taxes as well. 

New customers for municipal bonds, 
though, need to look before they leap. 

Municipal bonds are bought and sold 
in the open market. That means you 
will have to expect the market value 
of your municipals to go up and down 
as those issues are traded. Declines on the 
market will not hurt you if you hold on 
to your bonds until maturity, or if you 
keep them till their price works its way 
back up. If you have to sell when the 
price is down, though, you may have to 
take a loss. 

Not all municipals are backed up by 
the “full faith and credit” of the issuing 
government unit, either. Most are. Rev- 
enue bonds are the main exception. On 
these, payments of both interest and 
principal is dependent upon revenue 
from the facility that is financed by the 
bond issue. 

Typical of these revenue bonds are the 
obligations sold by many States to fi- 
ance construction of turnpikes, or toll 
wads. Tolls collected from highway users, 
in this case, provide the funds for main- 
tenance of the highway and servicing of 
the bonds. A continuing high level of 
traffic is your guarantee on these. 

Even here, there are exceptions. The 
careful investor can find some revenue 
bonds backed up by the full guarantee 
of States. ‘ 

Savings on taxes, then, really can be 
achieved by investors who look care- 
fully into opportunities in municipal 
bonds. And the investor can, in effect, 
have his cake and eat it, too. If he has 
‘reasonably high income, he can make 
his savings earn a relatively high spend- 
able return and, at the same time, relax 
with the knowledge that other tax- 


Payers are helping to guarantee his in- 
vestment. 
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WHERE HORSEPOWER IS HARNESSED 



















St. Louis 


A Great Place to Do Business 


With annual sales in excess of $200 million, 
St. Louis has become one of the nation’s leading 
producers of electrical machinery. Output ranges from 
fractional horsepower motors to giant transformers 
...Among the factors contributing to the industry’s 
$15 million postwar expansion in St. Louis are 
skilled labor and the advantages of shipping ‘“‘from 
the center instead of the rim.”. . . St. Louis, nearest 
major city to the U. S. center of population, is at 
the center of activity in business! 


isddadbadacdeee OP 


--- with a Great Bank to Help You! 
Your association with First | | 
National Bank in St. Louis not | | aqme 
only speeds your business trans- me ial ‘| 
actions ... it identifies you, as well. | | _— 
And with information provided 
by First National—the directors THE FIRST 
of which hold key positions in IN ST.LOUIS 
St. Louis business—you’ll find it’s . 
easier to plan ahead. First 
National is at the center of activity 
in St. Louis! 


Inquiries are cordially invited. Address [| 
the Industrial Service Department. | 


ii 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK in ST. LOUIS 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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FIFTY YEARS ago, in 1903, for the first time in history, a 
powered, controllable, heavier-than-air machine capable 
of carrying a man was flown. It carried, one at a time, two 
young Americans, Orville and Wilbur Wright. This year, 
1953, twenty-eight million Americans, young and old, 
will be passengers on U.S. domestic airlines. Millions of 
others will fly the international airline routes and in execu- 
tive and private planes. Gulf has been actively associated 
with this phenomenal progress as a supplier of aviation 
products to individual and corporation plane operators, 
and to the airlines whose insignia appear on this page. 
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Business Around the World 
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>> On-the-spot impression is that the British are getting quite a psychologi- 
cal lift out of coronation year. There's a new gaiety in the air. London, with 





its fresh paint and colorful decorations, hides its grime and its bomb scars. 
The people deck themselves out in new clothes. The shops are well stocked. 
There's less talk about austerity and more talk about a new Elizabethan age. 

Buying splurge of the British people shows the new spirit. It's not only 
hats, dresses, films, cameras, but more expensive things like television sets. 
TV sets have been selling like hot cakes in recent weeks. Of course, the 
coronation affected these sales. But so does the cutting of the sales tax. 

Cars of most types could have been bought off the floor two months ago in 
Britain. Car production was lagging. The sales tax was cut in April. Buyer 
response ever since has been very heavy. Now, 18 months' delivery is being 
quoted on more popular cars. Automobile plants are pushing output hard again. 

Export sales of British cars to the U.S. and eSpecially to Canada are going 
well. Thousands of American tourists have plenty of dollars to spend on tradi- 
tional British goods such as tweeds, leather goods, silverware, Scotch whisky. 

Tourists from the Continent far outnumber Americans in Britain and also are 
spending freely. All this makes British cash registers jingle cheerily. 

The coronation may be only a temporary stimulus. But there is a better 
feeling, more confidence in Britain. People there are betting the worst is over. 





















































>> British manufacturers got a boost from Washington last week, too..... 

U.S. Army announced acceptance of a British firm's bid on six transformers 
for use in a dam project. This is important to the British, who were smarting 
at the rejection in April of their low bid on transformers for another dam-- 
Chief Joseph--being built by U.S. Engineers on the Columbia River. 

That rejection, blamed on a strict interpretation of the "Buy American" 
Act, got plenty of adverse publicity in British and other European circles. 

New bids were invited on the Chief Joseph transformers. The British com- 
pany was again lowest. Bid awards have not yet been made. But the British now 
feel that they have a better chance to get this business. 

Meanwhile, the U.S. Department of the Interior last week accepted the low 
bid of a Swiss firm for manufacture and installation of hydroelectric generators 
for an Idaho power plant. Swiss bid was 16 per cent below the lowest American. 

So European manufacturers hope they are seeing a definite reversal of the 
"Buy American" attitude in Washington. 


























>> It's not generally known that the Canadian Government also, in several 
cases, has not accepted low bids of foreign manufacturers. This is ironical 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


since there was sharp Canadian criticism of the Chief Joseph affair last April. 
A large Italian construction firm recently found its low bid for navigation 
locks rejected by Ottawa. And a low bid to put British engines on some Canadian 



























































Government ferries was also turned down in favor of a Canadian company. But it The | 
can't be said that there is a well-established "Buy. Canadian" tradition. G 
There's too little Canadian capacity for heavy equipment--and great need. Ap 

pe 

>> Italian firms are competing aggressively for business in U.S. back yard. “s 
A Milan company, specializing in engineering, construction and financing, an 

got a big telephone contract in Mexico City and other utility business in Mexico to 
and other Latin-American countries. This company, started on a shoestring in = 
1946, has since pyramided its operations into the "big time" all over the world. th 
Italian makers of television sets are finding Cuba a lucrative market, . 
against U.S. competition. Cubans are wild for television. to 
Sales of Italian motor scooters, seen by the million in Europe, are being el 
pushed in some of the bigger cities in Latin America. i 
Si 

>> Don't sell Italian drive and ingenuity short. Sometimes it has almost an Mar 
American flavor. Take a look at this motor-scooter business, for instance: : 
During the war, an Italian firm was making aircraft parts. When the war to 
ended, this company was left with a huge inventory of starter motors for bomber : 
engines and with a large stock of small wheels for aircraft tail assemblies. b 
The company's engineers had a brilliant idea. Mount the small motor and Rete 
wheels on a tubular frame and make motor scooters! It worked. More than a Oe 
million scooters now chug along Italian streets. And exports are zooming. The el 
scooters are easy sales where cars and gasoline are expensive. ’ 
>> But many European businessmen are neither so ingenious nor so sales minded. , 
They believe more in traditional products, traditional marketing arrangements. , 
And they don't care much for those who deviate from the club rules. F 
A good example comes out of Paris: Em, 

A leading French textile manufacturer was recently asked by a high U.S. : 
official (stationed in Paris) why it wasn't possible to buy children's under- b 


shirts at cheaper prices. Surely, this Frenchman's firm, with its modern machin- i 
ery, could cut prices, say, 15 per cent and still do very well? 

The Frenchman said he could cut prices even more--by 30 per cent--and still 
do all right. But other French textile manufacturers wouldn't let him. They have 
older machinery, higher costs. It was better to keep prices up, divide the 
market. He made huge profits, but they could still get by.....Live and let live. 

Unions also oppose price cuts by this Frenchman. If profits of his "com- 
petitors" are squeezed or disappear, wages may well be reduced.....So it goes. 

This is a typical example of what happens in the cartel-like atmosphere of 
France, Belgium and some other European countries. 


























>> All over Western Europe, businessmen talk continually of U.S. tariff bar- 
riers, import quotas, customs difficulties. They stress the uncertainties and 
risks of tackling the U.S. market. They have a point. 

But few of them realize that, even if all U.S. protectionism were wiped 
out, their products still would have to be sold to an American public used to 
low unit costs and high-pressure merchandising. There's the real rub. 
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The aging boom in business still shows 
a good bit of vigor. 

industrial output, slipping just a trifle in 
April, steadied in May at about 242 
per cent of the 1947-49 average— 
measured by the Federal Reserve 
Board index. Production of more coal 
and crude oil indicates that inven- 
tories of those fuels have shrunk. 

factory output in the week ended 
May 23, meanwhile, was at 254 on 
the indicator below. 

New orders recorded by manufacturers 
jumped from 24.8 billions in March 
to 26 billions in April. Activity in 
electrical machinery accounted for 
much of the rise in durables. Non- 
durables, though, also showed a con- 
siderable gain. 

Manufacturers’ sales and inventories 
rose again in April. Both durable and 
nondurable goods helped boost sales 
to 26.9 billions, from 25.7 billions 
in March. Result was a dip in the 
backlog of business on manufacturers’ 
books. 

Retail trade is holding up well. 

Department-store sales, on the indica- 
tor below, soared to 360.9 in the week 
ended May 29, from 339.1 in the pre- 
ceding week. Weekly reports indicate 
those sales for the entire month of 
May will be likely to show a rise to 
115, from 107 in April, on the FRB 
index. That would be the best month 
since December—and a tie for the 
third highest month ever recorded. 
Employment data reflect the vigor of 
the economy. A_post-Easter drop in 
trade employment was largely offset 
by gains in other sectors, particularly 
in farm work. Nonfarm employment, 
at 55.2 million in April, was 1.5 mil- 
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lion over April, 1952, and at the 
highest April level in history. 


Jobless workers, numbering fewer than 


1.6 million in April, were less numer- 
ous than in March—and about 300,000 
fewer than at the start of the year. 
Claims for unemployment pay, drop- 
ping for the fifth straight week, hit 
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a new low for 1953 in the week 


ended May 23. 


Auto industry is adding to the unem- 


ployed group for a time as a wave of 
supplier strikes cuts down on assem- 
bly-line activities. Output of trucks 
and passenger cars, down 8.5 per 
cent in the latest week, was due to 
get worse before getting better. 


Prices, still weakening in some areas, 


show no tendency to slide off much 
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more on an over-all basis. Increases 
are about as numerous, and as im- 
portant, as declines. Rise continues 
in basic chemicals, with wool suitings, 
some others joining in. “Extras” in 
steel products still are being marked 
up in price. 

Average earnings, of factory workers 
shrank by 53 cents a week in April 
to $71.40, as hours worked dropped 
to an average of 40.8, from 41.1 in 
March. The decline, following the 
post-Easter slackening in trade, cen- 
tered in apparel, leather and _ textile 
industries. Hourly-earnings rates held 
at an average of $1.75. 

Ordnance—only industry to show a de- 
cline in both wages and _ hours—is 
feeling the impact of arms cutbacks. 
Weekly earnings there dropped $1.21. 

Real earnings of factory workers still 
are well above their level at the start 
of war in Korea. Actual wages, as the 
chart above shows, have climbed 21.3 
per cent since June, 1950. Consumer 
prices have risen 11.7 per cent. 

After-tax earnings, too, compare favor- 
ably—even in terms of what they 
will buy. For the average unmarried 
factory worker, after-tax pay in April 
was up $4.37 a week from April, 
1952, in terms of actual dollars. In 
terms of what those earnings buy, 
the after-tax average was up $3.51 
in the year. 

Higher wages, now being written into 
new union contracts, can widen the 
gap between living costs and weekly 
earnings. They can, at any rate, if 
they don’t boost prices themselves— 
by adding to production costs on the 
one hand and to demand for prod- 
ucts on the other. 
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Senator Robert A. Taft's remarks last week 
on U.S. foreign policy—remarks that rever- 
berated in all the world’s capitals—are given 
here in full text. , 

The Republican leader's staternent to the 
National Conference of Christians and Jews, 


I have been criticized by some because I supported the 
independence of Israel and have stood on their side against 
Egypt and Jordan which tried to destroy them. I supported 
a free Israel because of my earnest belief in justice and free- 
dom and the keeping of promises. The Balfour Declarations 
during the first World War, the British Mandate of Palestine 
and our own undertakings which tied us in during the first 
World War and during the maintenance of the Mandate, I 
believe clearly constituted a promise to establish a Jewish 
national home. A Jewish national home could only mean a 
state where Jews predominated and could not be ruled or 
persecuted by others. I believe the state should have been 
established at the height of the power of the Allies during 
the second World War. If that had been done, I doubt if 
we would have ever had the Israel war, or the fleeing of the 
Palestine Arabs, or the dangerous conditions in that region 
of the world today because Israel had to take up arms to estab- 
lish their own independence, the British having abandoned 
the Mandate. I have supported the movement because it 
seemed to me it was the only way in which we could assure 
freedom for millions of Jews who lived in countries where 
they would always be subjected to intermittent attacks and 
persecution, I supported it because it undertook to relieve the 
world of the problem of resettling a large number of Jewish 
refugees, for which the world had proposed no better solution. 

The Israel war today, however, has created a situation the 
seriousness of which cannot be exaggerated. Because of that 
war, partly through the intolerance of their own leaders, 
900,000 refugees left the Jewish section of Palestine and are 
still housed in temporary tents and huts in Syria, in Jordan 
and in Egypt. The food is inadequate and conditions among 
the children particularly are described as dangerous to their 
very existence. As long as that group remains there, there is 
a constant building up of hatred against the Jews. 

If this National Conference gets into the international 
field, it can do nothing better than try to solve this question 
by resettlement, either within or without Israel. Plans have 
been made, but little progress has been achieved. Tolerance 
in which you believe and I believe must extend to these 
Arab refugees, no matter what the cause of their distress. 
There seems to be no peaceful solution in the Near East un- 
til this refugee problem is settled. 

I cannot tonight discuss all the other problems of foreign 
policy, but as I hear them discussed in the Foreign Relations 
Committee and at the President's legislative conference, I am 
impressed with the tremendous difficulty of all of them and the 
fact that in no case does there seem to be a satisfactory solu- 
tion. My discussion of the situation tonight is merely intended 
to be in the nature of comment and information. I do not 
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WHAT TAFT SAID 


Text of Warning That U.S. Needs Stronger 
Alliances—Why U.N. Fails 


in Cincinnati on May 26, discusses the limita- ~ 
tions of the United Nations, his belief that 
Britain and France are willing to make a deal 
with Russia, and his suggestions as to what 
move the United States should make if the 
truce talks in Korea fail. 


tas 


intend it as any criticism of what is being done or not done 
because I think the problems are so difficult that anyone 
would have great difficulty in feeling confident that he is right 

During the past three years, the foreign policy of the United 
States, whether under Democratic or Republican charge, has 
been based on the general opposition to the spread of Com. 
munism beyond its present limits, either as an ideology or as 
an advance by force. Certainly our policy has not been based 
on any reliance on the United Nations or on any other 
country. Unfortunately, the last Administration did not go al 
out for this policy against Communism in Asia until it was to 
late to make it truly effective. The failure to check Comm 
nism on the mainland, the unfortunate withdrawal from Ko 
rea, has involved us in a war situation and a Communist situa- 
tion in Asia for which there seems to be no satisfactory 
solution. Nevertheless, the last Administration certainly be 
lieved in the general policy of opposition to Communism, since 
they backed up Greece and Turkey in 1947, and of course, 
in Asia since the Korean war. 

Again I point out that this policy is not a policy of working 
through the United Nations, but is a policy of military alli 
ance. It is an attempt to build up freedom throughout the 
world and provide arms for all those nations which are suff- 
ciently free so we can be reasonably certain or reasonabl 
hopeful that they will use their arms to fight the Communists 
if they are attacked. The difficulty with the United Nation 
as a means of preventing military aggression was obvious 
from the beginning. I pointed out in the first speech I made 
in favor of ratifying the U.N. Treaty that it could not pos 
sibly prevent aggression because of the veto power which 
could be used by any one of the five powers to veto united 
action against themselves and against any one of their satel- 
lites. The United Nations was based on the theory of a five- 
power control of the world, and whenever one of those pow: 
ers refused to go along it was hopeless to create any sanctions 
that would be binding on the other nations to provide troops 
against aggression. 

We made an abortive attempt to rely on the United Ne 
tions when the North Koreans attacked in 1950. It happened 
that the Russians were boycotting the Security Council, and 
so we were able to persuade the others to call for troops from 
all members against the North Koreans. There is some doubt 
whether the call was a valid call even then, because the 
charter clearly requires the affirmative vote of all of the five 
controlling nations, and I don’t think that absence provides 
an affirmative vote. Nevertheless, it was treated as a propel 
sanction and produced a few troops in addition to thos 
which we had to send to Korea. But Russia returned at one 
to the Security Council, and when Communist China 
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tacked, then the United Nations failed to take any action 
against the real aggressor, and from that time until today 
has refused in every way to take action or punish the real 
aggressor. There has been some attempt to substitute the 
General Assembly as a body which can call on nations to 
join in defeating an aggressor, but the General Assembly has 
absolutely no such power under the United Nations charter. 
Itis very doubtful to me whether we would be wise to try to 
gt up and develop any such power. In an Assembly where 
we have one vote out of 70, it can be easily turned against 
us in the future. 

I believe we might as well forget the United Nations as 
far as the Korean war is concerned. I think we should do 
our best now to negotiate this truce, and if we fail, then 
let England and our other Allies know that we are with- 
drawing from all further peace negotiations in Korea. Even 
the best truce under present conditions will be extremely 
unsatisfactory. It will divide Korea along an unnatural line 
and create an unstable condition likely to bring war again 
at any moment. It will release a million Chinese soldiers, who 
no doubt will promptly be moved down to Southern China 
for use against Chiang Kai-shek or against the French in 
Indochina. It seems to me that from the beginning we should 
have insisted on a general peace negotiation with China, 
including a unification of Korea under free Koreans, and a 
pledge against further expansion in Southeast Asia. If we 
once make this present truce, no matter what we put in the 
agreement about further negotiations for a united Korea, it is 
no more likely to occur than a united Germany. 

In any event, I think we are bound to the policy of pre- 
venting Communist aggression where it occurs and where it 
is within our means to stop it. I have never felt that we 
should send American soldiers to the continent of Asia, which, 
of course, includes China proper and Indochina, simply be- 
cause we are so outnumbered in fighting a land war on the 
continent of Asia it would bring about complete exhaustion 
even if we were able to win. I believe we might as well 
abandon any idea of working with the United Nations in the 
East and reserve to ourselves a completely free hand. 

This statement is going to shock a good many people who 
sill believe in the United Nations. I believe in the United 
Nations myself, but not as an effective means to prevent 
aggression. It does have many methods by which, through 
peaceful persuasion, it can deter and prevent war. It has 
important agencies which are concerned with the improve- 
ment of conditions throughout the world. But as far as 
the prevention of aggression is concerned, it might as well 
be forgotten for the present. I think we should*call a con- 
ference for amendment of the charter and work out a plan 
sich as the one I described last year in my book on foreign 
plicy which would have a reasonable chance of preventing 
aggression and eliminating the veto power. 

But no one should be shocked at my suggestion about the 
United Nations in Korea because in Europe we have prac- 
tically abandoned it entirely. When we adopted the North 
Atlantic Treaty, we did not ask the United Nations’ leave, 
and we did not consult it. We claim that such an organiza- 
tion can be formed under the terms of Section 51 of the 
Charter and perhaps it can. But to my mind, it is the com- 
plete antithesis of the charter itself, and while it may not 
violate the charter, it certainly substitutes a military alliance 
for the United Nations as a means of preventing Soviet 
aggression. NATO, following the Greek and Turkish agree- 
ments and the contemplated arrangements with Spain, is 
dearly a military alliance of the old type. We promised to 
spring to the aid of any nation which is attacked, either by 
the Russians or by any other nation, including one of the 
NATO group. Our obligation continues for 20 years. 

So today, as since 1947 in Europe and 1950 in Asia, we 
we really trying to arm the world against Communist Rus- 
la, or at least furnish all the assistance which can be of use 
to them in opposing Communism. 
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Is this policy of uniting the free world against Commu- 
nism in time of peace going to be a practical long-term 
policy? I have always been a skeptic on the subject of the 
military practicability of NATO. I am no military expert, but 
I have never heard an argument that impressed me attempt- 
ing to show that United States ground forces could effectively 
defend Europe. Certainly we seem to have undertaken to 
defend countries like Norway and Denmark, which it would 
be almost impossible to defend in case of a sudden Russian 
attack. I have always felt that we should not attempt to 
fight Russia on the ground on the continent of Europe any 
more than we should attempt to fight China on the conti- 
nent of Asia. I have always felt that that defense must be 
undertaken by those who occupy Western Europe. After all, 
there are at least 225 million of them, 50 per cent more 
people than we have in the United States. 

I have always been concerned that once our troops are in 
Europe, the Russians would be able to bomb all of the 
factories and communication lines behind them. One atomic 
bomb would probably destroy a French port for a year, and 
8 or 10 bombs would cut off most means of supplying our 
soldiers or withdrawing them in case of retreat. If we are 
worried here in this country about the dropping of Russian 
bombs on American cities and factories, surely it is 10 times 
as easy for them to bomb Western Europe and its ports. 
Or they could leave Europe alone and devote themselves to 
a bombing of this country, in which case our European ex- 
penses would be of doubtful value. 

But there is another difficulty about maintaining the gen- 
eral policy of a unified world-wide opposition to Communism 
by all free nations: We have to have not only the written 
word, but the real sympathetic support of our allies in that 
job. Recent events in France and England indicate that they 
are more than anxious to settle with Russia, and resume as 
much trade as possible, which means that as long as Russia 
talks nicely, the whole military alliance against Russia is 
weak, even though military preparations behind the lines 
continue unabated. 

Secretary [of State] Dulles has tried to reassure the Iron 
Curtain nations that we are not going to make a deal with 
Russia giving the Communists a zone of influence over all 
the Iron Curtain countries. It seems clear that Mr. Churchill 
and the French Administration would be willing to assign 
that zone of influence gladly and abandon the Poles, the 
Czechs, the Hungarians and the Rumanians to the tender 
mercies of Soviet Russia in return for some cutting of arma- 
ments, freer trade and promises to behave in the future. 

The present Administration has the job of trying to main- 
tain this world-wide alliance against Soviet Russia. We have 
spent billions for that purpose. I hope that it can be carried 
through, and only raise here the doubt as to whether it is 
in fact possible over any long period of years. It is pretty 
hard for the United States to claim the right to cut off trade 
channels which have existed for centuries. I have no doubt 
about the desirability of the policy if it does not go beyond 
our economic strength, but I do doubt its possibility. 

All that I can urge is two different kinds of tolerance to 
this tolerant body. The first is that we be tolerant of the 
situation of every country, that we try to understand their 
problems and not force upon them a policy they do not ap- 
prove, either by the pressure of grants of money or grants of 
soldiers. No doubt they will be glad to get these, but they 
will be of little use to us unless the policy which they are 
supposed to enforce is the determined policy of the country 
concerned. 

Second, I urged upon you tolerance of those who are trying 
their best to conduct our foreign affairs. I think already 
they know more about the realities of the situation than 
those who preceded them. I know that they are inspired 
with the best of good will toward all nations. They have to 
meet what seem to me the most difficult problems of foreign 
policy the United States has ever faced. 
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REALISM FROM MR. TAFT 





BY DAVID LAWRENCE 

enero TAFT, with characteristic forthrightness, they are more than anxious to settle with Russia, and 

brushes aside all the tricks of verbiage by which resume as much trade as possible, which means that as 
the impression has been given heretofore that the United long as Russia talks nicely, the whole military alliance 
Nations itself has “repelled aggression” in Korea. against Russia is weak, even though military prepara- 
He calls our coalition there a military alliance and ar- tions behind the lines continue unabated. 
gues that we might as well concede that the U. N. can- “Secretary Dulles has tried to reassure the Iron Cur- | 
not, under its present set-up, be “an effective means to tain nations that we are not going to make a deal with 
prevent aggression.” Russia giving the Communists a zone of influence over 

Contrary to some interpretations by the press and all the Iron Curtain countries. It seems clear that Mr. 
radio last week, Mr. Taft did not call for a “go it alone” Churchill and the French Administration would be 
policy. Rather he argues that our allies are about to willing to assign that zone of influence gladly and 
“go it alone” and that it is time for us to realize that abandon the Poles, the Czechs, the Hungarians and the 
our alliance in the Far East has broken down and that Rumanians to the tender mercies of Soviet Russia in 
something ought to be done to strengthen it or, by a re- return for some cutting of armaments, freer trade and 
vision of the Charter, to reconstruct the U.N. promises to behave in the future.” 

Mr. Taft notes that the Security Council of the U. N. The colloquy two weeks ago in the House of Com- 
—without the concurrence of Soviet Russia—ordered mons, moreover, showed that Prime Minister Church- 
resistance in the Korean war and that, because all five ill intends to support Mr. Attlee’s proposal that, as 
permanent members did not cast an affirmative vote, soon as the fighting ceases in Korea, Red China should 
this step was of doubtful legality. Certainly if it is the be admitted to the Security Council of the U.N. Re- 
U. N. which has been fighting the war in Korea, the re- senting this proposed move, the Senate Appropriations 
cent truce proposals should have first been submitted Committee voted last week to forbid any money to be 
to the Security Council. The Council, however, has spent by America for the U.N. if Red China or any 
never since June 1950 had before it any matter con- other country with armed forces fighting against ours 
cerned with the operation or ending of the Korean war. in Korea should be admitted to the Security Council. 

Next it is plain that, as Mr. Taft says, the North If Red China goes in, we would go out. 

Atlantic Treaty Organization is a deviation from the The vote was 20 to 3, which shows that nearly all the 
U.N. and is a full-fledged, old-time military alliance. Democrats as well as Republicans believe in an Amer- 
Technically it doesn’t violate the Charter of the U.N., ican policy and reject the proposed British policy 
but it is a fact that one group of members is arming which would amount to a reward for the aggressors. 
against another group of members. 

Senator Taft says “no one should be shocked” at his It would be a grave mistake if any Euro- 
suggestion that “we might as well abandon any idea of peans or Americans, because of hasty or superficial 
working with the United Nations in the East and re- reading of what Mr. Taft said, should misrepresent his 
serve to ourselves a completely free hand.” He points position as “isolationism.” He states that he believes in 
out that this is exactly what a number of nations, in- the U.N. as a means of persuasion and for other useful 
cluding ourselves, have done in setting up NATO. purposes (see text on pages 98-99). He has voted for 

the support of NATO. But he doesn’t believe in sitting 

Now this doesn’t mean that Senator Taft fa- by and letting America get buffeted about by allies who 

vors no alliances in the Far East. He voted for the Pa- now propose to abandon the objectives for which the 
cific pacts that bind us to the Philippines and to Aus- troops in Korea have been making their sacrifices. 
tralia and New Zealand—regional pacts that exclude Though there will rightly be differences with Sena- 
both Britain and France. Senator Taft, therefore, would tor Taft on certain points, especially as to the military 
agree with every word of what President Eisenhower defense of Europe, his main thesis—that we should face 
told the press last week about the value of cooperative the realism of our times—is wholesome and will be 
rather than isolated effort in the world of today. The helpful in forging a strong alliance. For our allies must 
Ohio Senator merely suggests that we might as well inevitably perceive that their failure to support whole- 
throw off the pretense of acting in the Far East for a heartedly the American effort and purpose in the Fat 
cumbersome, disunited United Nations. He says: East can be as fatal to the principle of collective secut- 

“Recent events in France and England indicate that ity in Europe as it has been in Asia. 
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There's nothing to do. Traffic tells the elevators what to do, 


Autotronic—WITHOUT ATTENDANT—Elevatoring offers, as an optional 

feature, a completely automatic supervisory system. When it is in operation, 

the starter does not have to change the traffic programs manually. 

The completely automatic supervisory system is kept aware of every traffic 
change during a busy building’s day—by the traffic itself! 

Passenger calls and waiting time data are recorded continuously. A change 

in the traffic pattern is detected automatically. Is the traffic Balanced up-DowN, 
Heavier-DOWN, Heavier-uP, DOWN-Peak, up-Peak, Light-INTERMITTENT ? When 
this question is answered, the automatic program selector puts a corresponding 
traffic program into operation immediately. 

Autotronic—WITHOUT ATTENDANT—Elevatoring has an “automatic elevator 
operator” on duty in each car every minute of the day. This saves up to 

$7,000 a car, each year. 6 automatic programs operate the cars as a coordinated 
group. Diversified traffic can be handled in large, or small, office buildings, 
hotels, and hospitals. Ask any of our 266 offices about new or modernized installations. 
Otis Elevator Company, 260 11th Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


BETTER ELEVATORIN G 1s THE BUSINESS O F oTiIS 























Wuen Ernie Pyle went overseas to write about the war, 
many people had never heard his name. But a few years later, 
when he died of a sniper’s bullet on Ie Shima, several 
million people felt like crying. 


This is how it happened that a skinny, middle-aged man 
with a portable typewriter became the brother of all of us. 


Ernie wasn’t like other war reporters. He ignored the 
generals, the grand strategy, the big picture, the pins on the 
map. To the ordinary guy, Ernie once said, war is hardly 
ever bigger than a hundred yards on each side of him. 

So Ernie lived in that two-hundred-yard world, eating its 
tasteless food, talking its language, sleeping its uneasy sleep. 


He never tried to be a hero. Much of the time he was 
scared, just like the men who had to be there. Like them, 
he was often hungry, always tired, and usually worried about 
something back home. He never tried to tell himself, 
or us, that war was fascinating. He found it lonely and 
dirty and boring and terrible. But he stayed up front 
because somebody had to write about the men who had 
10 be there 


the real story of two hundred yards. 





He wrote the story of two hundred yards 





If you had a son or husband in that two hundred vards, 
Ernie’s piece was the first thing you read in the paper. Other 
writers told you what was happening to the pins on the 
map. Ernie told you what was happening inside the heart 
and belly and wet shoes of your own soldier. He wrote you 
the letter your man would have written if he’d had the time. 
And often in Ernie’s stuff there’d be a phrase that would 
light up the whole war for you, like this: “You feel small 

in the presence of the dead men, and ashamed at being 


” 


alive.... 


When Ernie came home for a little rest, he found himself 
rich and famous. Movie stars kissed him, and generals asked 
for his autograph. It didn’t feel natural to Ernie. He went 
back to the unknown men he felt at home with, back to 
the two hundred yards. And there the bullet got him. 


So Ernie’s gone now, and we miss him. But his books will 
be there, fresh as ever, any time we need to be reminded that 


the great American story is the story of the ordinary guy. 
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